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Another  good  word 
gone  wrong 


YOU’VE  probably  heard  it  so  often  that  it 
leaves  you  a  trifle  tired — this  glib  word 
“service”  that  once  meant  so  much,  and  may 
mean  so  little  today.  Salesmen  of  everything 
from  shoes  to  sealing  wax  have  used  and 
abused  it  till  it’s  threadbare  and  empty  and 


AV  e’re  probably  pretty  finicky, 
but  we  just  can’t  use  that  word.  Number  _ 
Not  in  sjieaking  of  all  that  The  story 
Canco  does  for  its  customers.  icon  Can 
“Service”  we  think,  would  do  tvhich  thi 
mighty  iioor  justice  to  a  record  —i»  asto 

f  7  11  *1-  be  interc 

of  facts  like  these. 

one  conn 

Here’s  a  canner  starting  in  packing 

business — about  to  i)rocess  his  canned 

very  first  pack  of  i)eas.  And  be-  advertise 

cause  he  is  more  or  less  new  to  regular  J 
canning,  he’d  Avelcome  some  ex-  magazim 

])ert  advic*e  in  the  technical 

11  •  1  1  i  to  read  t 

problems  involved,  to  assure 

smooth  sailing  all  along  the  line. 

And  here’s  an  older  hand  at  the  game  with  a 
problem  he’d  like  to  lick.  Wliere  shall  he  turn 
for  the  specific  help  he  needs 

Here,  too,  is  a  fellow  wdth  a  brand-new 
product — something  that  never  was  canned 
before.  How  should  it  be  processed.^  What 
kind  of  can  is  correct? 


Number  4  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
tvhich  this  is  Chapter  4 
— is  a  story  which  tvill 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


.\nd  finally  here  is  a  chap  in  a  nasty 
])ickle — some  serious  trouble  has  suddenly 
developed  along  the  line.  He  wants  helj)  and 
wants  it  quickly — no  time  to  lose  in  finding 
and  correcting  the  cause. 

If  tliese  packers  have  been  wise  enough  to 
do  business  with  the  American 
Can  Company,  there  will  be  no 
a  Series  false  starts  in  getting  exp'crt 

he  Amer-  help.  They  know  that  a  Canco 

party— of  deck  when  t!iey 

MchZm  him— eager  to  roll  iq)  his 

to  every-  sleeves  and  tackle  the  prob’eni 

I  with  the  — ready  to  offer  his  know’.eJge 

quality  exj)erience,  his  sound  and 

s.  These  x*  i  i  • 

practical  advice. 

's  are  a  ^ 

re  of  this  Nor  is  the  answer  he  gives  the 

will  be  opinion  of  one  man  only.  It 

mr  while  represents  the  findings  of  an  im- 
jKirtant  staff  of  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers — and  of  a  research  labo¬ 
ratory  marked  by  its  contributions  to  better 
canning. 

Buying  cans  these  days  means  more  than 
buying  cans.  To  do  business  with  the  American 
Can  Company  means  affiliating  yourself  with 
people  who  have  given  new  significance  to 


American  Can  Company 
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QUALITy  LABELS 
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excel  i^iS*  Patels 

i  rvTDes  i  o-re  tKc  Hi^SKcst  Otaivaard 

t  isticylRerit  jbr  Con^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplAic  <2>. 

Roclvester,  N.'V: 
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NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


JUICE  REGULATOR 


COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


FKED'K  SbCHTlNG.  Stc 


MLNRY  SUCHTiNv 


harry  iMAOtO,  TRCS  &  TKC< 


p:' A'SSA^;  QANjNiNGi  CD. 

•  PURE  POOD  PRODUCTS  > 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


COR  BOSTON  AND  STREEPCR  STS 
AND  LINVS'OOO  AVE 

<Baltia\ore,Md. 


iTres  Iteobin*  Company 
Salem,  Il*J» 


Subject  to  change  or  prices  without  notice  *no  to  goods  being  unsold 


CF  0»D£W 


Quotations 


Gentlemen: 

We  have  one  of  your  new  AYRES  Cut  String 

Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  cans  per  minute 

as  that  is  the  speed  of  the  closing  machine  behind  it.  We 

believe  we  could  get  a  much  higher  spi»ed,  probably  as  much 

as  8o  per  minute  but  there  is  no  need  of  it  as  the  closing 

machine  would  only  handle  55* 

The  work  of  this  machine  is  simply  wonderful. 

We  are  wondering  how  we  ever  got  clong  without  it,  and  how 

anybody  else  could  get  along  without  one  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.F.  ASSAU  CANKIKG  C©W  .5 
harry  IMWOID, 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
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Real  Arties  make  our  label  designs.  Artiilic 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  arti^ic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  produdlion  because  they  work  right  on  auto^ 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain'  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

Wc  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 


Hie  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 
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Robins  Circl*  Steam  Hoist 


MeStav  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SIND  ALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 
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MimMM 


A  Wonderful  Carrot  Washer 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl’ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Traiisiiiisiiitiii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradert 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r-  o  „ 

Green  rea  Vinere 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


You  Winter  Shipper  of 
carrots  and  similar  vegetables 
can  put  your  stock  in  a 
thoroughly  clean  condition, 
removing  all  adhering  dirt, 
giving  it  an  appeal  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  user  cannot 
overlook. 

The  MONITOR  Cylin¬ 
drical  Washer  is  being  used 
by  the  leading  Shippers  of  the 
east,  with  great  profit.  Try 
to  buy  their  machine.  It 
can’t  be  done  except  at  a  good 
premium.  You  would  like 
it  as  well. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS-BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 
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The 

Impress  Of  Science 
On  Business 


You  owe  it  to  yourself — every  far-seeing  busi¬ 
ness  man  owes  it  to  himself — to  read  this  re¬ 
markable  address  on  the  value  of  research  in 
business. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Kettering,  President  of  The  Research 
Laboratories,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
delivered  this  message  to  2500  leading  business 
executives  at  the  recent  17th  Annual  Meeting 
of  The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since  then  it  has 
attracted  nation-wide  attention. 

The  article  is  brief.  It  is  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  Its  value  to  your  own  business  can  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  You  may  have  a 
free  copy,  by  filling  in  the  coupon  and  mailing  it. 


The  National 
Canners  Association 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mr. Frank  E.Gorrell, Sec.,  National  Canners Asaii 
1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  mail  me  a  copy  of 
**The  Impress  of  i^ience  on  Business.** 


Name. 


Address. 


Announcement  and  pamphlet  available  through 
courtesy  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer  si  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TiaiMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


NO  MORE  WATER-LOGGED  VEGETABLES?— 
The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau  has  been  hit¬ 
ting  some  powerful  licks  for  canned  foods,  advo¬ 
cating  them  in  season  and  out,  and  here  is  the  latest 
from  them : 

“Quite  recently  the  development  of  a  new 
method  of  packing  canned  vegetables  in  tin  or 
glass,  the  so-called  waterless  pack,  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  In  this  method  the  addition  of  water  in  the 
form  of  weak  brine  is  omitted,  the  natural  juices 
and  the  small  amount  of  water  retained  on  the 
washed  and  blanched  vegetables  being  all  that  is 
required  for  the  sterilizing  process.  Most  of  the 
air  is  removed  from  the  can  mechanically  before 
sealing,  to  insure  a  high  vacuum  and  provide  the 
necessary  atmosphere  of  steam  in  the  can  for 
proper  sterilization. 

“It  is  claimed  that  this  method  of  packing  vege¬ 
tables  improves  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  the 
product  and  prevents  the  waste  of  valuable  nutri¬ 
ents,  which  occurs  when  the  liquid  in  which  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  are  ordinarily  packed  is  discarded, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some  consumers.  This  method 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  prospects 
are,  at  least,  encouraging.” 

We  have  been  watching  this  change  in  the  method 
of  canning  vegetables,  coming  on  slowly  but  surely, 
and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  new  way 
will  be  the  only  way  in  which  canned  foods  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  old  way  of  filling  the  cans  with  brine  or 
syrup  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary 
for  proper  processing.  We  know  better,  of  course. 

Get  out  of  your  factory  and  over  onto  the  side  of  the 
consumer,  and  then  take  a  look  at  this.  If  you  happen 
to  get  home  late  for  dinner,  and  the  vegetables — pota¬ 
toes,  peas,  string  beans  or  what  not — have  been  left  to 
get  cold  in  the  water,  can  you  eat  them?  Certainly  not 
They  cannot  even  be  warmed  over  and  returned  to 
their  original  tastiness.  Yet  that  is  what  you  do  with 
peas,  string  beans,  lima  beans,  spinach  and  practically 
every  vegetable,  even  whole  grain  corn.  And  what 
could  be  worse  than  an  ear  of  sweet  corn,  no  matter 
how  young  and  tender,  left  in  the  water  of  the  pot  to 
get  cold?  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  industry  dis¬ 


carded  this  ancient  practice,  because  it  then  knew  no 
better,  and  produce  all  sorts  of  vegetables  fresh  cooked, 
but  not  water-logged  ? 

New  processing  times  and  methods?  Oh!  yes,  but 
we  are  ready  for  them,  and  can  adopt  them  in  quick 
order.  Instead  of  blanching  out  all  the  delicious  taste 
and  color  of  the  tender  young  peas  by  passing  them 
through  a  cataract  of  boiling  water  (the  blanch),  and 
then  filling  the  cans  with  brine,  suppose  you  run  them 
through  a  steam  chest  (exhaust  box)  cooking  them 
thoroughly,  then  fill  the  cans  full  and  add  not  to  exceed 
one  teaspoonful  of  brine  to  flavor.  They  will  turn  out  a 
beautiful  pea  green  instead  of  yellow,  as  now,  and  they 
will  have  all  the  taste  and  aroma  of  peas  freshly  picked 
in  your  own  garden,  and  the  people  will  eat  them  as 
they  have  never  done  before.  ()nce  the  consumers 
learn  that  the  peas  have  been  purposely  packed  dry 
they  will  not  suspect  a  leak  in  the  cans,  and  they  will 
prefer  them  above  all  others,  because  such  peas  will 
have  the  real  “eating”  quality.  The  wholesale  grocer 
and  the  broker  will  strenuously  object,  because  they 
want  nothing  but  appearance,  but  the  people  want  fla¬ 
vor  and  taste,  and  it  is  the  people  who  are  your  custom¬ 
ers,  not  the  wholesale  grocers  or  the  brokers.  Some 
modification  in  the  process  may  be  needed,  but  it  will 
not  be  revolutionary ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  easier 
than  at  present. 

The  same  is  true  of  stringless  beans.  If  they  were 
blanched  in  steam  instead  of  having  their  color  and 
taste  all  washed  out  in  the  hot  water  blanch,  and  then 
were  filled  with  only  a  tiny  bit  of  seasoning,  they  would 
open  up  very  much  more  attractively  so  far  as  eating 
is  concerned,  and  that  is  the  job  in  front  of  the  canner 
now — to  cook  for  the  consumers.  It  is  time  the  old, 
crude  methods  were  discarded  and  that  you  took  your 
place  as  a  cook  unto  the  people,  but  a  cook,  and  not 
merely  a  packer. 

If  spinach  were  steam-cooked,  with  not  a  drop  of 
water  touching  it  after  the  thorough  washing,  it  would 
turn  out  of  the  cans  clean,  fresh  and  tempting,  ready 
to  be  warmed  and  placed  in  the  dish  for  the  table,  and 
they  would  never  be  able  to  pack  enough  of  it. 

If  asparagus  were  blanched  in  steam  (blanched  done) 
and  then  packed  dry,  with  the  exception  of  the  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  brine,  it  would  turn  out  sweet,  tender  and 
delicious,  with  none  of  that  astringent  taste  which 
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seems  to  develop  in  the  brine.  And  so  it  goes  all  down 
the  line.  The  goods  will  be  presented  in  a  natural  con¬ 
dition,  merely  cooked  ready  for  service,  and  the  taste 
will  be  natural,  and  that  can  only  result  in  an  increased 
call  for  them. 

As  a  canner  you  may  be  shocked  at  this  complete 
change  in  methods,  but  it  is  long  overdue,  and  we  feel 
absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  put  into  practice  by  an 
increasing  number  every  year,  with  everyone  practic¬ 
ing  it  very  soon;  and  this  despite  the  strenuous  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  buyers,  who  always  oppose  any  change,  no 
matter  how  much  for  the  better  it  may  be.  But  we  have 
reached  the  day  when  the  consumer  is  the  only  one  to 
be  considered  if  we  expect  the  canned  foods  industry  to 
grow  and  prosper,  and  the  buyers  will  come  right  along, 
because  this  change  is  a  good  one,  for  the  better  of  all 
canned  foods. 

Knowing  ourselves— We  were  called  this 
week  for  not  giving  place  to  some  of  the  really 
large  and  imposing  canneries  in  our  midst,  and  he 
enclosed  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper  describing  the 
largest  lima  bean  cannery  in  the  world,  with  the  hint 
that  such  things  should  be  mentioned.  And  we  agree 
with  him,  and  so  have  reproduced  this  clipping.  Things 
of  this  sort  ought  to  find  mention  in  these  pages,  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  them  space.  We  have  never  felt, 
however,  that  this  is  the  place  for  pictures  and  stories 
of  how  tomato  canning  is  done,  corn  canning,  pea  can¬ 
ning,  etc.  If  it  happened  to  be  your  cannery,  and  the 
pictures  showed  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  you  would  feel  elated,  but  it  is  trite  news 
to  a  tomato  canner  to  tell  him  how  tomatoes  are  can¬ 
ned,  or  corn  or  peas,  for  those  canners.  If  our  pages 
w^ere  widely  read  by  retail  grocery  clerks,  or,  better 
still,  by  consumers  all  over  the  land,  such  stories  would 
be  worth  while,  as  spreading  the  true  story  of  canning 
foods  in  this  commercial  way. 

And  yet  it  is  well  to  tell  about  these  big  factories,  so 
as  to  get  canners’  ideas  correct  in  this  matter.  We  re¬ 
member  once  when  we  w'ere  traveling  up  and  down  In¬ 
diana  a  canner  there  railed  about  the  “dump”  canneries 
in  the  East,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Tri-States 
and  Maryland  in  particular.  And  he  was  astonished 
when  we  told  him  that  there  w^as  one  corn  canner  in  the 
location  he  complained  of  that  produced  more  canned 
corn  than  the  entire  State  of  Indiana.  And  another 
time  a  Western  machinery  man  intimated  that  there 
were  no  canneries,  as  he  considered  them,  in  the  East, 
and  again  in  the  region  just  mentioned.  We  advised 
him  to  make  a  trip  through  that  region,  and  this  he  did 
by  auto,  visiting  the  highways  and  the  by-ways.  And 
he  came  back  to  our  office  to  say  that  he  was  right  in 
all  except  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  location,  and 
that  he  was  now  ready  to  reverse  himself. 

It  is  well  to  dispel  such  wrong  impressions  and  to 
give  all  canners  a  bigger  and  better  view,  a  more  char¬ 
itable  view,  of  the  business,  and  to  get  them  out  of 
their  provincialism.  All  the  big  canneries  are  not  in 
one  state  nor  one  locality,  and  by  the  same  token  all  the 
good  canneries,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  or  all  the 
bad  canneries  are  not  in  one  location.  Every  section 
has  a  fair  representation  of  all  these  and  none  is  en¬ 
tirely  free.  Many,  for  instance,  understand  that  the 
Virginia  canneries  are  all  small,  family-operated  af¬ 
fairs  producing  from  200  up  to  a  thousand  or  so  cases. 
And  yet  we  report  under  crop  reports  one  cannery  there 
this  week  who  says,  “Canned  tomatoes,  1928,  37,000; 
1929,  68,000.  • 


Be  proud  of  your  industry  and  don’t  let  anyone  “run 
it  down,”  and  by  all  means  don’t  run  it  down  yourself. 

S  VOLUME  NECESSARY  FOR  PROFITS?— 
Why  do  so  many  manufacturers  keep  working  and 
fighting  for  production,  production;  volume,  vol¬ 
ume?  asks  G.  A.  Nichols  in  “Printers  Ink.”  Some 
should  and  must  have  it  and  others  should  not.  Rolls- 
Royce  produces  only  a  few  cars  per  day  and  has  gross 
annual  sales  reaching  not  so  far  up  into  the  millons,  as 
automoble  volume  is  accounted  these  days.  But  it 
makes  a  hugely  satisfactory  profit ;  and  certain  organi¬ 
zations  with  large  outlets  would  gladly  exchange  their 
net  for  what  it  makes.  Henry  Ford  would  go  broke  if 
he  had  only  Rolls-Royce  volume;  and  Rolls-Royce 
would  come  to  an  awful  flop  if  it  attempted  to  follow 
Ford  in  manufacturing,  in  selling  methods  or  anything 
else. 

Instead  of  asking  himself  how  can  he  get  more  vol¬ 
ume,  the  manufacturer’s  self  -  interrogation  should 
cover  this  point:  “Am  I  properly  attuned  to  my  mar¬ 
ket?”  If  he  can  answer  it  affirmatively,  he  will  not 
waste  time  chasing  after  some  competitor  and  trying 
to  duplicate  his  methods. 

If  he  is  actually  filling  his  own  market,  whatever  the 
leader  may  or  may  not  be  doing  is  no  concern  of  his. 

And  this  same  writer  in  Printers  Ink  offers  another 
suggestion  worth  while.  Mr.  Nichols  says: 

“In  all  the  orgy  of  price-cutting  that  certain  radio 
makers  have  deemed  necessary,  isn’t  it  strange  that 
nobody  has  thought  to  advance  the  price,  improve  the 
product  accordingly  and  thus  carve  out  a  higher  class 
and  exclusive  market  all  of  his  own?  Instead  of  trying 
to  match  economic  price  cuts  by  powerful  concerns 
such  as  Grigsby-Grunow  and  Crosley — match  them 
with  uneconomic  and  arbitrary  price  cuts,  that  is — 
and  keep  on  waging  a  losing  fight  for  a  piece  of  the 
popular-price  market,  how  would  it  be  for  one  of  these 
manufacturers  with  a  good  name  and  worthy  product, 
to  boost  his  price  say  to  $1,000  per  set?” 

Can  you  apply  that  to  your  line  of  canned  foods? 
A  line  of  $3.00  per  dozen  canned  tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.? 

THE  1929  PEA  STATISTICS 

National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  28,  1929. 

HIS  publication,  the  twenty-second  annual  statis¬ 
tical  report  of  peas  canned  in  the  United  States, 
gives  the  pack  during  1929,  expressed  in  cases  of 
No.  2  cans. 

The  statistics  for  1927  and  1928  were  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
prior  years  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  with 
the  exception  of  1917  and  1918,  which  were  collected  by 
the  Food  Administration. 


FRANK  E. 

GORRELL,  Secretary. 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Wisconsin  . 

9,287.000 

6,549,449 

9,248,078 

10,147,000 

New  York  . 

.  2,624,000 

1,667,677 

2,222,161 

1,683,000 

Michigan  . 

723,000 

339,235 

541,875 

558,000 

Indiana  . 

.iOO.OOO 

89,907 

427,284 

389,000 

Maryland  . 

840,000 

985,631 

1,030,151 

1,460,000 

Ohio  . 

278,000 

205,113 

333,743 

337,000 

Delaware-New  Jersey... 

143,000 

267,145 

241,891 

383,000 

Utah  . 

1,029,000 

801,709 

1,1.63.785 

1,241,000 

California  . 

222,000 

(al 

(bl 

39,000 

Illinois  . 

680.000 

563,246 

616,716 

767,000 

Minnesota  . 

446,000 

496,776 

722,022 

926,000 

Montana  . 

fa) 

267,889 

397,135 

371,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

(a) 

181,116 

187,132 

226,000 

Washington  . 

ip) 

138,514 

(bl 

226,000 

All  other  States . 

.  937,000 

322,600 

819,463 

495,000 

Total . 

.  17,709,000 

12,936,017 

17,943,436 

19,223,000 

(a)  Included  in  all  other  States. 

(b)  Pack  of  California  and  Washington  combined,  totaling  279,112  cases, 
included  in  all  othar  States. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

Belair,  Md.,  September  21,  1929— We  are  about 
through  canning.  Had  about  75  per  cent  of  a  pack. 

Tucker  Hill,  Va.,  September  30,  1929—37,000  cases 
for  1928 ;  68,000  cases  W  1929. 

Winfall,  Va.,  September  30,  1929— The  pack  in  this 
section  is  over  with  about  a  75  per  cent  pack.  I  think 
most  of  the  canners  are  holding  their  pack  for  better 
prices. 

CORN 

Woodbine,  Md.,  October  2,  1929— Have  completed  our 
pack  of  crushed  corn.  It  is  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack 
due  to  low  yield  per  acre  and  low  cut  per  ton. 

Belair,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — We  had  about  75 
per  cent  of  a  pack. 

Woodsboro,  Md.,  September  26,  1929 — Our  pack  in 
comparison  with  a  normal  pack  was  about  50  per  cent. 
We  pack  only  crushed  corn.  We  have  not  sold  any  of 
this  year’s  pack  and  do  not  have  any  left  over  from 
1928. 

The  End  of  the  Story — With  this  we  end  Crop  Re¬ 
ports  for  the  season,  but  we  cannot  do  so  without 
thanking  the  great  number  who  contributed  to  this  col¬ 
umn  this  year.  They  show  the  right  spirit  in  this: 
an  exchange  of  valuable  information,  and  a  getting 
away  from  the  narrow-mindedness  which  prompts  so 
many  canners  to  keep  all  information  to  themselves. 
Better  to  tell  the  story  yourself,  and  tell  it  rightly, 
than  to  have  the  information  get  out  by  roundabout 
ways,  because  it  does  get  out.  The  year  marks  a  big 
step  forw^ard,  and  we  thank  you  all  and  are  glad  of  our 
share  in  the  good  work. 

FRUIT  CROP  PROSPECTS  AS  OF  SEPT.  1st. 

By  the  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  Washington. 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

PEACHES 

The  peach  crop  deteriorated  during  August  in  nearly  all 
states,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  dry  weather,  and  the  September 
forecast  of  44,374,000  bushels  is  2  per  cent  less  than  the  August 
report  of  45,362,000  bushels.  Last  year  the  production  was  68,- 
374,000  bushels  and  the  five-year  average  is  52,224,000  bushels. 
In  Ilinois  and  Arkansas  the  crop  turned  out  slightly  larger  than 
had  been  expected,  while  in  New  York  and  Michigan  the  dry 
weather  retarded  growth  so  the  size  of  the  fruit  will  be  smaller 
than  usual.  The  quality  of  peaches  in  the  Southeast  was  so  poor 
that  shipments  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  As  indicated  by 
earlier  reports  the  California  crop  is  light,  the  September  fore¬ 
cast  being  only  12,781,000  bushels  compared  with  25,752,000 
bushels  last  year  and  17,808,000  bushels  the  average  for  five 
years,  1923-1927. 

New'  England — Peaches  ai’e  only  a  moderate  crop  in  New 
England. 

New  York — The  peach  crop  has  suffered  from  dry  weather 
and  is  ripening  rapidly. 

New  Jersey — The  crop  is  excellent  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Rain  during  the  latter  part  of  August  helped  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Pennsylvania — Peaches  are  generally  of  good  size,  color  and 
quality,  but  in  some  orchards  they  did  not  fill  out  on  account 
of  the  prolonged  drouth.  The  Oriental  Fruit  Moth  is  destructive. 

Ohio — Crop  very  small  in  the  important  peach  area  of  north 
central  Ohio.  Some  orchards  in  central  and  southern  Ohio  had 
good  peach  crops  this  season,  but  these  areas  are  not  very  im¬ 
portant,  one  year  with  another. 

Illinois — Peaches  are  a  large  crop.  Rated  as  the  largest  crop 
ever  produced  in  Illinois.  This  large  production  is  due  both  to 
high  condition  and  expansion  of  the  number  of  orchards  that 
have  come  into  bearing  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  expansion  of 
bearing  surf.ace.  Shipping  records  show  about  4,550  cars 
moved  by  rail  up  to  September  1st.  The  quality  of  fruit  varied 
from  rather  poor  to  favorable  and  has  not  averaged  better  than 
fair.  A  large  portion  of  the  crop  was  undersized.  Oriental 


Moth  caused  considerable  damage  in  the  extreme  southern  fringe 
of  the  commercial  peach  belt.  Sun  scald,  brown  rot  and  other 
diseases  injured  the  crop  to  some  extent.  However,  the  crop  was 
favorable  so  generally  in  the  state,  and  extended  much  farther 
north  into  the  central  area,  that  the  size  of  the  crop,  as  well  as 
commercial  shipments,  has  exceeded  earlier  expectations.  Prices 
have  been  disappointing.  Weather  conditions  during  August 
were  mostly  dry  and  favorable  for  gathering  the  crop,  which 
moved  out  rapidly. 

Michigan — The  dry  weather  is  undoubtedly  reducing  the  size 
of  the  later  ripening  varieties,  and  this  fact  olfsets  the  usual 
upward  trend  in  late  season  estimates  on  this  crop. 

California — The  prospects  for  the  peach  crop  improved  slightly 
during  August.  Condition  is  one  point  higher  than  on  August 
1st.  The  total  production  of  all  peaches  is  forecast  at  12,781,000 
bushels,  as  compared  to  12,632,000  bushels  a  month  ago. 

PEARS 

United  States — During  August  dry  weather  retarded  the 
growth  of  pears  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  New  York,  so  the  out¬ 
look  in  those  States  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  but 
during  the  month  prospects  improved  in  the  Pacific  States,  which 
have  nearly  60  per  cent  of  this  year’s  pear  crop,  so  the  forecast 
has  been  increased  slightly.  The  crop  is  now  estimated  at  20,- 
056,000  bushels,  compared  with  24,012,000  bushels  last  year,  and 
average  of  20,211,000  during  the  previous  five  years. 

CRANBERRIES 


Yield  per 

Acreage  Acre  Production 

1927  1928  1927  1928  1927  1928 

State  Acres  Acres  Bbls.  Bble.  Bbls.  Bbls. 

Massachusetts  . 13,900  13,900  26.6  25.4  370,000  325,000 

New  Jersey . 11,000  11,000  6.8  12.3  75,000  135,000 

Wisconsin  .  3,000  3,000  8.0  16.7  24,000  50,000 

Washington  .  470  550  44.7  27.3  21,000  15,000 

Oregon  . 120  120  50.0  50.0  6,000  6,000 

United  States . 28,4550  28,570  17.4  18.6  496,000  531,000 


Wisconsin — No  change  of  importance  seems  to  exist  in  the 
chanberry  situation  since  August  1.  Some  harvesting  has  be¬ 
gun,  but  it  will  not  be  generally  in  progress  until  next  week. 
Quality  is  reported  to  be  good.  Because  of  the  dry  weather, 
some  growers  are  short  of  water  and  may  experience  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  frosts.  A  fairly  complete  estimate  of  production 
will  be  available  by  October  1.  At  the  present  time  it  seems 
best  to  leave  the  August  1  estimate,  35,000  barrels,  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin  unchanged,  though  some  would  modify  it  upward. 

Washington — Weather  during  June  cut  the  crop  prospect 
about  35  per  cent  in  the  Long  Beach-Ilwaco  district  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  the  prospects  in  the  bogs  at  Tokeland  and  other  points 
in  Grays  Harbor  county  are  reported  as  very  good  this  year, 
these  later  sections  being  affected  less  by  frosts  this  spring  than 
the  Long  Beach  area.  Most  of  the  acreage  is  at  Long  Beach  and 
Ilwaco.  Washington  has  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in 
acreage  this  year  over  last,  giving  a  total  of  about  550  acres.  A 
production  of  about  16,000  barrels  is  expected. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  . 

The  condition  of  all  citrus  fruits  in  California  and  Florida 
would  average  out  somewhere  near  last  month.  During  August 
Florida  condition  improved  under  favorable  weather  conditions, 
while  California  citrus  condition  declined  slightly. 

Florida — While  there  has  been  too  much  rain  over  portions  of 
the  staple  farming  belt,  citrus  has  had  just  about  the  right 
amount  of  rainfall.  Only  a  few  fruit  flies  are  being  found  at 
present,  and  these  in  host  plants  almost  entirely. 

Texas — Citrus  groves  have  had  extra  good  care  and  the  fruit 
is  large  for  this  time  of  the  year.  A  large  acreage  of  young 
trees  is  coming  into  bearing,  which  will  give  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  this  season’s  production.  A  heavy  rain  in  late  August 
was  very  beneficial. 

California — Condition  of  oranges  showed  no  change  during  Au¬ 
gust,  while  the  condition  of  grapefruit  declined  6  points  and 
lemons  2  points. 

RECENT  FOREIGN  NEWS  ON  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
Abstracts  of  reports  based  upon  cables  from  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad  and  other  official  sources.  The  complete  re¬ 
ports  may  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Service,  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics,  Washington.  Specify  number  and  date 
shown  after  each  abstract. 

Continental  fruit  crop  prospects  have  changed  little  since  the 
last  of  July.  Indications  from  important  producing  sections  con¬ 
tinue  to  indicate  an  apple  crop  considerably  above  that  of  last 
year,  and  a  pear  crop  somewhat  less  favorable  but  which  may 
still  turn  out  to  be  near  last  year’s  good  crop.  The  relatively 
large  surplus  of  domestic  fruit  will  result  in  greater  indepen¬ 
dence  from  overseas  than  last  year,  especially  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 
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AMERICA’S  MARKET  BASKET  is  well-filled  as  never  before!  The 
Jr\.  quantity  of  canned  foods  it  contains  will  be  measured  by  the 
quality  the  industry  offers  to  American  housewives. 

America  and  the  world  constantly  look  for  better  merchandise 
and  greater  service,  particularly  demanding  more  delicious  and 
wholesome  foods. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles,  radios,  phonographs,  washing- 
machines  and  other  commodities  are  constantly  attempting  to 
outdo  competitors  in  values  and  satisfaction. 

Are  your  packs  keeping  pace  with  this  modern  demand? 


Continental  Can  Company-us 

Executive  Offices:  • 

NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

HURLOCK,  MDi 

BEDFORD,  VA. 

“It 

’  s  Bet 

ter  P  a  c 

k  e  d  in 

Tin’’ 
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The  weather  has  been  somewhat  dry,  but  in  general  was  not 
unfavorable.  An  increased  dropping  of  fruit  is  reported  locally 
as  a  consequence  of  dry  weather,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  prospect,  as  setting  was  heavy  in  these  sec¬ 
tions.  Early  apple  varieties  are  generally  less  promising  than 
late  varieties.  Pears  and  apples  marketed  to  date  have  met  with 
a  fairly  good  demand,  in  spite  of  increasing  competition  from 
peaches  and  grapes. 

The  apple  and  pear  outlook  varies  somewhat  in  the  different 
parts  of  Germany.  In  general,  however,  the  total  apple  crop  will 
be  much  larger  than  last  year  and  the  pear  crop  somewhat  below 
1928.  In  the  improtant  apple  district  adjacent  to  Lake  Con¬ 
stance,  which  produces  mainly  high  quality  table  fruit,  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  throughout  the  second  half  of 
July  and  during  August.  Precipitation  in  that  district  was 
heavier  than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  surplus  will  be  several  times  as  large  as  last  year.  Wurt- 
temberg,  which  is  famous  for  cider  fruit,  but  is  also  important 
for  table  fruit,  expects  a  medium  to  good  apple  crop,  but  light 
pear  crop.  In  the  Rhine  district  and  in  the  tributary  valleys 
apple  conditions  are  mostly  favorable,  and  the  supplies  available 
for  market  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year.  Reports  from 
Saxony  indicate  that  conditions  have  become  less  favorable  since 
our  last  report*  and  only  in  local  districts  will  the  crop  outturn 
be  large.  In  the  northeastern  sections  of  Germany  prospects 
are  relatively  poor,  as  a  consequence  of  the  frost  damage  during 
the  W’inter  1928-1929. 

The  demand  for  early  pears  and  apples  so  far  has  been  favor¬ 
able  and  prices  have  been  steady.  Some  competition  was  felt 
from  Italian  and  French  grapes  and  peaches,  and  this  may  be  a 
factor  of  increasing  importance  in  the  near  future.  The  first 
shipments  of  California  Graven  steins  arrived  at  Hamburg  and 
were  sold  at  $3.92  to  $4.16  per  box.  The  quality  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory. 

Apple  prospects  in  France  have  continued  favorable,  and  the 
crop  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  The  cider  fruit  crop  is  pri¬ 
vately  estimated  to  amount  to  about  2.760,000  short  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,980,000  iu  1928  and  an  average  crop  of  2,833,000 
tons  for  the  period  1918-27.  From  parts  of  the  country  rather 
heavy  dropping  was  reported.  (F.  S.-Cr.  84,  September  12,  1925). 

*See  Foreijprn  Service  Release  F-78,  June  19,  1929. 

The  Canadian  commercial  apple  crop  prospects  reported  on  .Au¬ 
gust  1  indicated  a  yield  of  3.590.0.s.s  l>arrels,  or  11  per  cent  above 


the  1928  crop  of  3,235,970  barrels  and  20  per  cent  above  the  five- 
year  average  (tf  2,985,310  liarrels.  Nova  Scotia  leads  with  a  large 
crop  of  good  quality  fruit,  with  Ontario  and  Quebec  reporting 
somewhat  similar  increases.  New  Brunswick  reports  a  crop  sim¬ 
ilar  to  last  year,  while  in  British  Columbia  a  considerable  decrease 
from  the  bumper  crop  of  1928  is  expected.  Indications  are'  general 
that  the  fruit  will  be  of  good  size  and  color  and  fairly  clean.  Grapes 
will  produce  a  heavier  tonnage  than  last  year ;  peaches  approxi¬ 
mately'  the  same,  while  pears,  plums  and  prunes  are  considerably 
lighter.  Pears  show  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  British  Columbia 
and  plums  are  only  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  in  Ontario. 
(F.  S.-F-8f  August  255,  1929.) 

The  estimate  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  dried  prunes  from 
Yugo  Savia  remains  unchanged.  The  latest  information  received 
placed  the  exportable  surplus  from  19.800  to  22,000  short  tons. 
Prices  increased  sharply  during  August,  with  a  slight  decline  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  trading  remained  quiet  with  offers  re¬ 
stricted.  A  law  introducing  control  of  prune  e.xports  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Yugoslavia  government  which  the  trade  hopes  will 
improve  the  quality  of  export  prunes. 

Business  in  old  and  new  crops  of  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon  prunes  in  Hamburg  was  reported  by  Consul  Kehl,  at  that 
city,  to  be  large  during  August,  with  prices  on  an  upward  trend, 
but  showing  some  slackening  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Second¬ 
hand  business  is  also  reported  to  be  large  with  some  contracts 
traded  several  times,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  e.xact 
quantity  contracted. 

The  prune  market  in  London  remains  firm.  California  spot  stocks 
are  reported  light  and  prices  continue  to  advance.  Prices  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  new  crop  are  advancing  steadily,  but  business  is  restricted. 
Oregons,  where  available,  show  an  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
those  of  California.  Stocks  of  prunes  in  London  on  August  31. 
as  reported  by  the  London  Dried  Fruit  Trade  Association,  showed 
a  total  of  945  short  tons,  compared  with  1,331  short  tons  in  July  of 
this  year.  Stocks  reported  for  .Vugust  31  last  year  were  681  short 
tons,  and  in  1927  were  86f)  short  tons.  (F.  S.-P.-83,  September  () 
1929.) 

The  1929  almond  crop  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  expected 
to  be  generally  short,  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  The 
crop  is  probably  larger,  however,  than  that  of  1928.  Production  in 
the  important  regions  of  Italy  is  above  that  of  last  year,  with  the 
e.xception  of  the  Avola  crop  of  Sicily,  and  is  almost  normal.  The 
•Spanish  crop  is  generallv  below  normal.  (F.  .S.-.'\-.14,  August  28, 
1929.) 
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HERCULES  Sanitary FlexibleSteel Conveyor 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily^taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
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Sprague-Sells 

Corn  Canning  Equipment 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk' 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo- 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


STERLING  MIXER 

Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con¬ 
stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
cases  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 


Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 


Everything 
the  Corn  Canner 
Needs 


Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

B  rushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 

Etc. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  Sprague' Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de' 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  corn  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  tO'day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington^Street  *  *  * 


Chicago,  HI. 
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A  Study  of  Spinach  Varieties  with  Special 
Reference  to  Their  Canning  Qualities 

Horace  A.  Farley. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


CANNING  STUDIES 

The  main  object  of  these  studies  has  been  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  variety  or  varieties  of  spinach  are  best 
adapted  to  canning. 

The  study  has  shown  that  the  varieties  differ  mate¬ 
rially  in  habit  of  growth  (leaf  shape,  character  and 
color),  rate  of  growth  and  yielding  qualities.  Over¬ 
wintered  and  spring  yields  are  almost  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  “long  standing”  properties  of  a  variety, 
with  the  smooth-leaved  varieties  outyielding  the  sa- 
voyed  varieties  harvested  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  savoyed  varieties  showed  more  grit 
in  the  cans  in  these  studies,  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  necessarily  disadvantageous  characteristic.  Modern 
washing  machinery  has  been  shown  capable  of  remov¬ 
ing  all  grit  from  the  savoyed  type  as  thoroughly  as 
from  the  smooth  type  if  care  is  taken.  These  studies 
show  only  that  the  grit  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
remove  from  savoyed  leaves.  If  adequate  equipment  is 
available  no  trouble  from  a  gritty  product  need  be  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Smooth-leaved  varieties  (especially  Giant  Eskimo, 
Thick  Leaved  Round  and  King  of  Denmark)  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  savoyed  varieties  in  .some  cases  when  the 
appearance  of  petioles  in  the  can  is  considered.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  removing  a  larger  proixjrtion  of  the 
petioles  when  the  spinach  is  trimmed. 

As  to  the  relative  quality  of  the  canned  product, 
those  varieties  that  showed  up  best  after  shaking 
should  be  considered  superior  to  the  others,  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  of  the  can  when  it  is  opened  by 
the  consumer  is  far  more  important  than  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality  immediately  after  it  is  canned.  King 
of  Denmark,  Thick  Leaved  Round,  Virginia  Savoy  and 
Viroflay  are  superior  to  the  other  varieties  when  the 
overwintered  and  spring  crops  are  considered  together. 

From  a  consideration  of  both  yield  and  the  ultimate 
quality  of  the  product  it  is  evident  that  Viroflay,  Thick 
Leaved  Round  and  King  of  Denmark  are  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  as  overwintered  and  spring  crops  for  can¬ 
ning.  The  only  modification  of  the  above  statement  is 
that  Virginia  Savoy  is  hardier  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  and  might  survive  in  localities  where  all  other 
varieties  would  be  killed  by  the  cold  winter  weather. 
It  is  definitely  inferior  when  sown  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
cause  it  shoots  to  seed  so  very  early  that  low  yields  re¬ 
sult. 

The  three  varieties,  Viroflay,  Thick  Leaved  Round 
and  King  of  Denmark,  are  recommended  for  overwin¬ 
tered  and  spring  crops  in  order  to  give  a  fairly  wide 
spread  of  the  canning  season.  Viroflay  is  early  but  will 
last  until  Thick  Leaved  Round  is  ready  to  harvest, 
while  King  of  Denmark  is  long  standing  and  will  thus 
prolong  the  season.  The  combined  overwintered  and 
spring  crops  of  the  above  varieties  will  furnish  mate¬ 
rial  in  Maryland  for  a  canning  period  of  nearly  two 


months’  duration.  The  spread  of  harvest  could  not  be 
obtained  by  planting  the  same  variety  on  successive 
dates,  as  spinach  would  probably  act  very  similar  to 
other  cool  season  crops,  such  as  peas. 

Virginia  Savoy  is  the  best  variety  to  grow  as  a  fall 
crop  in  blight-infested  areas,  because  it  is  blight  resist¬ 
ant.  In  blight-infested  areas  50  or  more  per  cent  of 
the  fall  crop  of  any  other  variety  may  be  killed  by  the 
disease.  However,  in  blight-free  areas,  Viroflay,  which 
is  a  fast-growing  variety  with  smooth  leaves,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  fall  canning  crop. 

As  a  precaution  it  might  be  advisable,  as  Rosa  (7) 
suggests,  for  a  canner  to  buy  his  seed,  or  at  least 
samples  of  seed,  a  year  in  advance,  and  test  it  to  see  if 
it  has  the  required  qualities  of  a  good  canning  spinach. 
If  so,  he  can  order  seed  from  that  lot  for  his  next  year’s 
crop.  If  the  seed  is  undesirable,  more  satisfactory 
strains  or  varieties  should  be  sought. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

1.  Thirteen  varieties  of  spinach  from  American 
seedsmen  were  grown  in  order  to  determine  their  habit 
‘of  growth,  yielding  capacity,  and  canning  qualites. 

2.  Spinach  varieties  may  be  classified  into  four 
groups.  The  varieties  within  a  group  are  practically 
identical  in  appearance,  differing  only  in  rate  of  growth, 
disea.se  resistance  and  hardiness. 

8.  Virginia  Savoy  is  the  most  rapid  grower  and 
quickest  seeder,  while  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  other 
extreme,  is  very  slow  growing  and  long  standing. 

4.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ratio  of 
petiole  material  to  trimmed  weight  in  the  varieties 
studied  in  the  fall  of  1927.  Long  Season  showed  16.13 
per  cent  of  petiole  material,  while  Prickley  or  Winter, 
at  the  other  extreme,  showed  37.61  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  petiole  to  leaf  area  remained  practically 
constant  all  during  the  cutting  season  of  any  one  va¬ 
riety. 

Plants  crowded  in  the  row  exhibit  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  pettiole  material  than  plants  not  crowded. 

5.  The  overwintered  and  spring  yields  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  varied  directly  and  roughly  in  proportion  to  their 
“long  standing”  properties.  The  smooth-leaved  sorts 
outyielded  those  with  savoy  leaves,  harvested  at  the 
same  time.  The  spring  crop  of  King  of  Denmark  is  an 
exception  to  the  above  in  that  it  was  outyielded  by  some 
of  the  faster  growing  smooth-leaved  varieties.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  slow  growth,  the  hot  weather  caused  it  to 
shoot  seed  before  it  had  made  its  maximum  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  it  gave  very  good  yields  and  should  be 
of  value  if  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  canning  season. 

6.  Virgina  Savoy  gave  the  best  yield  in  the  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  its  blight-resisting  qualities. 

7.  Varieties  showed  marked  differences  in  the  per¬ 
cent  of  waste  in  trimming,  both  when  the  crowns  only 
were  removed  and  when  all  the  petiole  material  was 
removed. 
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^all  up  a  chair-- 


Let’s  talk  it  over 


interested  in  giving  you  all  the  benefit  of  their  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  in  the  business. 

Canners  who  for  years  have  looked  to  Heekin  for  their  re¬ 
quirements,  visit  our  offices  knowing  they  will  be  invited  to 
“pull  up  a  chair  and  talk  it  over.”  It  is  part  of  the  Heekin 
policy,  part  of  Heekin’s  place  in  the  canning  industry.  It 
is  as  important  as  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  cans,  that 
Heekin  executives  understand  the  problems  of  the  canner 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  canners’  business  more 
profitable.  We  would  like  to  be  of  service  to  YOU. 


Heekin  Cans 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CiNCINNATI,0. 
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When  only  the  crowns  were  removed  from  the  over¬ 
wintered  and  spring  crops,  Giant  Eskimo  gave  the  low¬ 
est  percent  waste  (23.11  percent  for  the  overwintered 
and  11.59  per  cent  for  the  spring  crop.)  Virginia  Savoy 
gave  the  most  waste  (36.31  per  cent)  for  the  overwin¬ 
tered,  and  Victoria  (40.71  percent)  for  the  spring  crop. 

When  all  the  petiole  material  was  removed  from  the 
overwintered  crop,  Bloomsdale  Savov  gave  the  lowest 
percent  of  waste  (36.92  percent)  and  Prickley  or  Win¬ 
ter  the  highest  (48.09  percent).  When  the  spring  crop 
is  considered.  Giant  Eskimo  gave  the  lowest  percent  of 
waste  (28.58  percent),  and  Thick  Leaved  Round  the 
highest  (44.75  percent). 

8.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a  canned  spinach  score 
card  was  developed  that  was  a  very  valuable  aid  in 
judging. 

9.  Diligent  use  of  this  score  card  should  aid  a  canner 
in  two  ways : 

(a)  It  will  show  if  the  pack  is  being  maintained  at 
a  constant  quality  from  day  to  day. 

(b)  It  will  show  wherein  certain  changes  can  be 
made  in  the  canning  procedure  that  might  materially 
improve  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  product. 

10.  King  of  Denmark,  Thick  Leaved  Round,  Prickley 
or  Winter,  Triumph,  Thick  Leaved,  Giant  Eskimo  and 
Noble  Gaudry  gave  a  product  in  which  the  petioles  were 
more  prominent  than  that  of  other  varieties.  This  in¬ 
feriority  can  be  overcome  in  part  by  removing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  petioles  in  trimming. 

11.  Virginia  Savoy  gave  a  much  lower  percent  of 
waste  from  trimming  than  any  other  variety  in  the 
fall,  because  it  was  free  from  blight,  while  a  large 
amount  of  blighted  material  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  other  varieties. 

12.  The  color  of  leaves  does  not  vary  as  much  in  can¬ 
ned  as  in  fresh  spinach.  However,  varieties  that  are 
dark  green  in  the  field  appear  somewhat  darker  in  the 
can  than  varieties  that  are  light  green  in  the  field. 

13.  All  the  spinach  canned  from  the  overwintered 
and  spring  crops  possessed  good  flavor. 

14.  The  smooth-leaved  sorts  have  practically  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  with  savoy  leaves  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  ease  of  washing,  since  modern  machinery  will 
wash  the  latter  type  quite  as  thoroughly  as  the  former. 
As  a  rule,  however,  more  water  is  needed  in  washing. 

15.  Virginia  Savoy  -gave  the  best  quality  canned 
product  in  the  fall  of  1927,  because  all  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  had  a  very  inferior  flavor,  which  may  have  been 
due  to  blighted  material  in  the  can. 

16.  The  ultimate  quality  of  the  product  from  the 
overwintered  and  spring  crops  of  King  of  Denmark, 
Thick  Leaved  Round,  Virginia  Savoy  and  Viroflay  is 
superior  to  that  from  the  other  varieties. 

17.  When  quality,  together  with  yield,  is  considered, 
Viroflay,  Thick  Leaved  Round  and  King  of  Denmark 
are  recommended  for  the  overwintered  and  spring 
crops. 

18.  Virginia  Savoy  is  hardier  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  and  is  recommended  if  an  overwintered  crop 
is  desired  in  certain  localities  where  the  other  varieties 
would  be  injured  by  the  winter  conditions.  , 

19.  Virginia  Savoy  is  recommended  for  the  fall  crop 
because  of  its  blight-resisting  qualities.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  blight,  Viroflay,  a  very  fast-growing  and 
smooth-leaved  sort,  is  a  more  desirable  canning  variety 
than  Virginia  Savoy.  Blight  does  not  occur  every  fall, 
but  the  growing  of  Virginia  Savoy  is  good  insurance 
against  loss,  if  it  should  appear. 
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A  NEW  LIGHT-WEIGHT  WOODEN  CASE 
(From  the  Wooden  Box  Bureau.) 

TWO  thousand  four  hundred  No.  2i/>  cans  of  sliced 
pineapple  shipped  early  in  March  from  Honolulu 
were  delivered  May  14  in  Chicago  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Not  one  dented  can  or  damaged  label  was  found. 
The  cans  were  packed  in  the  new  light-weight  nailed 
wooden  cannery  case,  two  dozen  to  the  box,  and  were 
subjected  to  what  was  considered  as  severe  a  test  as 
any  shipment  could  be  put  through  in  actual  service. 

Steele-Wedeles  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Chicago, 
ordered  the  shipment  from  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.. 
Ltd.,  and  a  representative  of  the  Stockton  Box  Co.,  of 
Stockton,  Cal.,  who  was  in  Honolulu  at  the  time,  in¬ 
duced  the  shipper  to  pack  the  cans  of  pineapple  in 
wooden  boxes.  There  were  800  cases  in  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment.  Seven  hundred  had  three-eighth-inch  lumber  in 
the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  and  seven-eighth .=5-inch 
lumber  in  the  ends,  while  100  containers  were  of  the 
new  lightweight  cannery  case  type  with  nine-thirty- 
second-inch  lumber  in  the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  and 
five-eighths-inch  lumber  in  the  ends.  Each  of  the  boxes 
was  reinforced  with  one  metal  band,  some  being  flat 
straps  and  others  wire. 

The  purpose  of  the  shipment  was  to  check  the  ser¬ 
viceability  of  the  new  lightweight  cannery  cases  with 
the  boxes  made  of  heavier  lumber.  The  light  weight 
cannery  cases  have  been  designed  to  compete  with 
other  kinds  of  containers  for  the  canned  foods  business. 
They  are  economical  in  first  cost,  economical  in  freight 
charges,  strong  enough  to  stand  every  shipping  hazard 
and  thev  can  be  manufactured  at  a  price  that  at  once 
makes  them  competitive  with  other  containers. 

The  test  shipment  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
shipper,  the  receiver  and  the  transportation  lines. 

The  cases  were  routed  by  way  of  San  Francisco, 
where  they  were  unloaded  and  reloaded  on  the  stearuer 
“Lena  Luckenbach”  to  be  taken  to  New  Orleans.  \Vest 
Coast  storms  and  prevailing  bad  weather  delayed  that 
steamer’s  trip  around  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
it  docked  at  New  Orleans  more  than  a  week  late.  The 
shipment  was  transferred  to  the  American  Barge  Line 
and  started  on  a  journey  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chieaao. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


717  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  9COTT  ( 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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Joppa,  Ill.  A  further  delay  of  two  weeks  was  caused 
by  storms,  bad  weather  and  high  water.  Two  barges 
in  tow  n  that  trip  were  torn  loose  by  the  sw'ft  current 
of  the  swollen  river  and  sunk,  but  the  one  carrying  the 
ca.^es  of  pineapple  resisted  the  strains  and  arrived 
safely  at  Joppa.  There  the  shipment  was  transferred 
for  the  third  time,  being  loaded  on  a  freight  car  for 
transport  to  Chicago  by  rail. 

At  every  terminal  point  the  cases  were  inspected  by 
agents  of  the  transportation  companies,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  Chicago  officials  of 
Steele- Wedeles  &  Co.  and  a  representative  of  Doming 
&  Gould  Co.,  food  brokers,  were  on  hand  to  inspect  each 
case  carefully  as  the  shipment  was  being  unloaded  at 
the  warehouse.  They  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  100  lightweight  cannery  cases. 

Only  six  of  the  boxes  showed  any  damage  at  all,  and 
that  was  but  slight,  such  as  small  pieces  split  out  and 
loose  nails.  The  metal  reinforcing  band  was  broken  on 
one  case,  but  the  box  itself  was  intact  and  in  perfect 
condition.  The  slight  splitting  and  the  loose  nails  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  kind  and  numer  of  nails 
were  not  used  in  making  the  boxes,  investigators  said. 
However,  the  contents  of  the  boxes  suffered  no  damage. 
There  were  two  two  dozen  No.  21/2  cans  in  each  of  the 
lightweight  cannery  cases,  and  not  one  dented  can  or 
damaged  label  w'as  found. 

J.  A.  Gibson,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  praised  the  performance  of  the 
lightweight  nailed  wooden  cannery  cases  in  this  test 
shipment.  Following  is  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the 
Wooden  Box  Bureau: 

“Concerning  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  and  re¬ 
port  accompanying  same  relative  to  the  trial  shipment 
of  100  special  cases  containing  canned  pineapple  from 
Honolulu  to  Chicago,  would  state  that  in  my  opinion 
that  was  about  as  severe  a  transportation  test  as  a 
shipment  could  experience,  and  far  exceeds  the  normal 
risks. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  real  step  forward  if  shippers 
of  canned  foods  and  any  other  commodities  could  be 
interested  in  this  new  wooden  container,  as  it  provides 
protection  to  the  contents  and  permits  of  better  stow¬ 
age  in  vessels,  cars  and  warehouses.  Marine  insi-rance 
companies  should  also  be  interested  in  the  use  of  this 
package,  as  it  affords  protection  to  the  contents  .and 
maintains  salvage  value  to  a  great  degree.” 

Test  shipments  will  later  be  made  to  prove  the  ser¬ 
viceability  of  these  lightweight  nailed  wooden  cannery 
cases  for  all  sizes  of  cans. 

DEL  MONTE  WINS  ITS  SUIT 


The  California*  Packing  Corporation  won  a  far- 
reaching  victory  when  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  to  en¬ 
join  the  unwarranted  use  by  others  of  the  trade-mark 
DEL  MONTE  on  groceries  by  its  decision  of  September 
16,  1929.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  against  the  Del  Monte  Special  Food  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  engaged  in  marketing  oleomargarine 
under  the  name  Del  Monte.  The  latter  claimed  the 
right  to  do  so  because  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  never  manufactured  or  sold  that  article.  The 
United  States  District  Court  at  San  Francisco  issued  a 
decree  perpetually  enjoining  the  Del  Monte  Special 
Food  Company  from  using  Del  Monte  as  a  part  of  its 


corporate  name,  and  also  from  manufacturing  or  selling 
oleomargarine  or  any  other  food  products  under  the 
name  of  Del  Monte  which  is  not  produced  by  California 
Packing  Corporation.  The  Del  Monte  Special  Food 
Company  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  but 
the  latter  sustained  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  in 
every  particular,  holding  that  the  public  has  become 
familiar  with  the  Del  Monte  brand  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  and  its  course  of  business,  by 
which  it  has  gradually  extended  its  operations  to  other 
food  products;  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  in 
marking  its  oleomargarine  Del  Monte  was  equivalent  to 
marking  it  “Made  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,”  and  that  no  motive  of  the  defendant  was  discern¬ 
ible  other  than  the  desire  and  expectation  of  securing 
some  benefit  from  the  extensive  advertising  campaign 
and  vast  business  operations  of  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration. 

THE  LIMA  BEAN  PLANT  AT  CHERITON,  VA., 
LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

(From  a  Local  Newspaper.) 

The  G.  L.  Webster  Cannery,  Inc.,  at  Cheriton,  Va., 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  canning  of  lima 
beans.  The  second  largest  lima  bean  cannery,  which 
was  located  in  Ne\v  Jersey,  recently  closed  down.  That 
at  Cheriton  is  operating  at  full  blast. 

The  Virginia  plant  is  located  in  a  3,000  acre  tract  on 
which  is  grown  nothing  but  lima  beans.  It  employs 
more  than  500  workers  and  holds  several  additional 
farms  under  contract.  The  plant,  which  is  about  ten 
years  old,  represents  an  investment  of  $400,000.  Last 
year  its  business  amounted  to  approximately  $500,  )00, 
with  the  expectation  that  this  will  be  nearly  doubled 
for  1929. 

A  fleet  of  trucks  is  operated  by  the  cannery.  These 
machines  are  sent  out  into  the  fields  where  they  gather 
the  beans,  tearing  up  the  vines  by  the  roots.  Auto¬ 
matically  the  vines  are  then  bound,  returned  in  the 
trucks  and  dumped  into  the  factory.  The  beans  are 
here  mechanically  shelled,  graded  and  canned,  not  once 
having  been  touched  by  human  hands.  The  vines  are 
next  returned  to  the  fields  for  fertilizer. 

Although  lima  bean  canneries  are  said  to  operate  not 
longer  than  14  weeks  during  the  year,  the  payroll  of 
the  plant  in  question  for  1928  was  upwards  of  $120,000. 
The  output  of  the  plant  reaches  many  of  the  world’s 
markets  and  its  shipments  grow  in  volume  annually. 

State  Labor  Commissioner  Hall,  accompanied  by  his 
assistant,  R.  W.  Furlow,  and  Miss  Carrie  B.  Farmer, 
director  of  the  Women’s  and  Children’s  Division  in  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  has  recently 
returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  cannery  at  Cheriton. 

Commissioner  Hall  says  that  canneries  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  are  prospering  in  both  Accomack  and  North¬ 
ampton  counties.  Such  plants  are  located  at  Cheriton, 
Meifa,  Kendall,  Grove,  Chincoteague  Island,  Franklin 
City  and  New  Church.  These  plants  put  up  lima  beans, 
sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 

This  is  sent  us  by  a  reader,  and  tells  a  story  we  know 
well,  because  this  is  a  great  plant  and  growing  steadily. 
But  he  complains  that  we  do  not  publish  accounts  of 
special  energies  such  as  this,  and  thinks  we  ought  to. 
Let  us  have  them,  and  we  wish  the  senders  would  fill 
in  the  canning  technique,  a  touch  almost  always  omit¬ 
ted  by  local  papers.  Let  them  come  from  everywhere, 
covering  all  sorts  of  items  of  foods. 
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FACTS  ABOUT 


0-0  PER  ATI  NG  rolls  for  Husking  corn  were  invented  more  than  ninety  years 
ago.  The  making  of  these  rolls  of  rubber  or  other  elastic  material  was  patented  in 
1857  by  French,  and  ten  years  later  /Ceny^on  provided  these  rubber  husking  rolls  with 
“Spiral  elastic  grooves.” 

During  the  sixty-two  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  many  kinds  of  husking 
roll  surfaces  have  been  tried.  Special  function  rolls  and  freak  rolls  have  helped  the  sale 
of  much  stock,  and  to  bolster  up  inventor’s  and  manufacturer’s  hopes.  That,  however, 
seems  to  have  constituted  about  the  limit  of  ultimate  utility  of  most  of  these  inventions. 

Likewise  has  there  been  a  varied  application  of  many  of  these  rolls  to  the  two 
principles  of  (1),  having  the  ear  to  pass  lengthwise  over  the  rolls,  and  (2),  of  having  the 
ear  to  pass  crosswise  of  same.  Sometimes  rolls  that  would  withstand  fairly  well  the  duty  of 
an  ear  passing  lengthwise  over  the  rolls  proved  to  be  incapable  of  holding  up  under  the 
more  servere  strains  attending  the  forcing  of  the  ear  crosswise  of  same.  And  rolls  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  handling  of  corn  when  the  ear  passed  lengthwise  over  same  sometimes  literally 
became  ear-wreckers  when  ears  were  forced  crosswise  of  same.  And  more  than  once  ear¬ 
wrecking  principles  proved  to  be  roll-wrecking  principles,  and  contrariwise,  roll-wrecking 
principles  proved  to  be  ear-wrecking  principles. 

Sometimes  the  rolls  as  applied  proved  to  be  efficient  only  with  certain  varieties  of 
corn.  Sometimes  the  rolls  would  operate  satisfactorily  for  a  short  time,  then  to  fall  down 
either  functionally  or  mechanically.  And  then,  of  course,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the 
applications  have  been  attended  by  varying  degrees  of  success  in  corn  husking  machinery. 


TUC  Husker^s  exclusively  novel  and  patented  Husking  Tumblers  contitute  one  of 
tbe  truly  great  inventions  of  this  generation,  in  corn  canning.  More  than  40,000  TUC 
Husking  Tumbler  sections  were  used  in  1929.  Not  one  single  section  ever  has  had 
to  be  replaced  on  any  outstanding  TUC  Husker  in  four  years.  Not  one  single 
section  ever  has  had  to  be  re-conditioned  in  any  way  in  four  years.  Not  one  single 
section  will  have  to  be  replaced  or  reconditioned  in  any  way  for  the  1930  Season. 
And  every  TUC  Husker  user  will  state  that  his  TUCS  husked  better  in  1929  than 
ever  before.  Sticks,  stones,  concrete,  nails,  and  spikes — all  have  passed  between 
ri/C Husking  tumblers  in  their  operation  in  service,  and  not  one  section  will  have 
had  to  be  replaced  or  re-conditioned  in  any  way  in  five  years! 
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USKINQ  ROLLS 


The  marked  superiority  and  simplicity  of  TUC  Husking  Tumblers  is  permitted  by 
a  departure  from  the  round  husking  rolls  that  have  been  used  for  over  ninety  years. 
These  tumblers  are  non-circular  in  cross  section,  and  the  continuous  agitation  of  ears  deli¬ 
vered  thereon  indiscriminately  in  quantities  enables  faster  and  more  efficient  husking  with¬ 
out  bruising  or  mutilating,  and  a  positive  delivery  without  the  aid  of  timed  or  other  mech¬ 
anism.  Due  to  the  novel  principles  of  operation  in  husking  and  silking  by  positioning  the 
ear  so  as  to  produce  the  results  of  hand-husking  rather  than  by  mere  frictional  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  ear,  speedier  and  better  husking  and  silking  efficiency  are  obtained. 

Every  ear  can  be  reached  instantly  at  all  times,  as  they  rest  on  TUC  Husking 
Tumblers.  The  Tumblers  may  be  removed  from  the  machine  in  ten  minutes  by  the  clock. 
The  sectional  construction  permits  replacement  (if  this  ever  becomes  necessary)  quickly, 
and  at  low  cost,  because  only  the  worn  sections  need  be  replaced.  The  sections  are  of 
virgin  bronze,  and,  therefore,  are  non-corrosive,  and  the  interlocking  ribs  are  arranged  to 
avoid  any  but  infrequent  adjustment  to  compensate  for  surface  wear. 

The  husking  problem  is  easy  to  understand  for  him  who  will  reason  that  some  ears 
require  more  time  to  be  husked  than  do  others;  that  some  ears  require  more  space  than 
others;  and  that  the  husking  principles  and  embodiment  thereof  that  are  simple,  and  that 
enable  the  maximum  of  strength,  accessibility,  low  duty,  durability,  speed  and  efficiency 
are  the  ones  that  survive  all  the  tests  of  time. 


The  history  of  all  machines  has  been  just  that.  And  history  is  repeating  itself  to¬ 
day  in  the  husking  field. 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distnbution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  short  line  packer  in  New  York  State  writes; 

“When  I  entered  the  canning  business  I  knew  something 
about  the  merchandising  of  goods.  I  had  been  selling  the 
grocery  trade  for  years.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  chain  gro¬ 
cery  stores  were  not  as  many  in  number  as  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  felt  it  would  be  good  policy  to  sell  independent  re¬ 
tailers  for  delivery  by  the  jobber.  Today  the  jobber  seems 
to  be  passing,  and  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  doing  of  retail  work  for  the  account  of  the 
jobber.” 

Well,  brother,  it’s  up  to  you.  If  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  take  a  licking  with  the  rest  who  believe 
the  world  of  merchandising  by  the  retailer  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  sooner  you  stop  doing  retail  work  for  the 
account  of  your  jobbers  the  sooner  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Incidentally,  you  will  be  doing  all  of  your  full  share  to¬ 
ward  bringing  about  what  you  are  apparently  anxious 
to  avoid  for  the  benefit  of  the  canning  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  independent  retail  grocer  is  larger 
in  numbers  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Do  not  be  misled  by  figures  quoted 
from  no  well  authenticated  authorities  which  attempt 
to  prove  the  immense  increase  in  chain  grocery  stores 
during  the  past  few  years.  Do  not  look  at  the  large 
totals  of  dollars  and  cents  volume  of  sales  rolled  up  by 
the  chain  stores.  Remember  that  only  during  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  have  they  been  selling  cigarettes  at 
reduced  prices.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  the 
large  amount  of  total  sales  volume  in  chain  grocery 
stores  that  is  represented  by  cigarette  sales.  Do  not 
think  alone  of  the  large  total  sales  reported  monthly  by 
chain  stores.  Only  by  comparing  sales  of  chains  own¬ 
ing  today  only  the  same  number  of  stores  they  owned 
a  year  ago  can  you  be  certain  as  to  the  increase  in  sales 
volume.  Yesterday  I  called  on  a  retail  grocer  in  a  small 
city  where  there  are  100  independent  grocery  stores 
and  16  chain  grocery  stores  where  there  were  only  45 
independents  ten  years  ago.  This  retail  grocer  has  re¬ 
modeled  his  store  since  May  1st  last.  He  has  added  a 
meat  department  to  a  store  13  feet  wide  between 
shelves  and  only  45  feet  deep.  This  calendar  year  he 
will  do  a  gross  business  of  $55,000  at  a  profit.  He  does 
not  fear  the  coming  of  chain  stores  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Nor  does  any  other  live,  aggressive  retail  grocer. 
Your  retail  men  may  be  required  to  spend  more  time 
selling  the  worth-while  retailer,  but  they  will  sell  more 
for  future  and  spot  delivery  than  they  will  if  you  scurry 
them  over  the  territory  in  order  to  see  how  quickly 
they  can  cover  it. 

Canned  foods  sold  in  the  spring  and  summer  for  de¬ 
livery  in  the  fall  by  a  wholesaler  will  always  be  sold 
more  thoroughly  and  to  a  better  advantage  than  gof  ds 
sold  from  the  jobber’s  stock  in  the  fall  by  jobber  sales¬ 


men.  Do  not  discontinue  your  retail  sales  work  for  ac¬ 
count  of  the  jobber.  On  the  contrary,  increase  it.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  comparatively  small  cost  for 
selling  a  car  or  more  of  your  canned  foods  to  a  nev/ 
customer  in  a  new  territory  if  you  will  send  a  factory 
man  to  help  the  jobber’s  salesmen  do  the  initial  job  of 
selling.  Just  analyze  the  sale  you  made  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  cases  of  surplus  to  chain  stores  last  spring  for 
shipment  under  their  label,  figure  your  loss  on  the 
transaction  in  comparison  with  what  you  would  have 
made  if  you  had  sold  the  same  lot  under  your  label,  and 
then  determine  to  do  more  selling  next  year  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  under  your  factory  label  for  future  delivery 
by  the  jobber. 

A  Minnesota  pea  canner  writes; 

“I  notice  on  many  labels  a  statement  I  think  you  call  a 
‘slogan.’  Do  you  think  they  help  sell  goods?” 

No,  I  do  not.  Not  to  the  extent  many  think  they  do, 
at  least.  The  adoption  of  slogans  for  the  identification 
of  products  in  the  minds  of  consumers  seems  to  go  over 
the  country  in  waves.  Just  now  the  custom  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  In  a  few  years  more  a  new  crop  of  advertising 
men  and  sales  engineers  may  come  along,  and  a  new 
batch  of  sales  slogans  will  be  adopted.  About  15  years 
ago  slogan  adoption  was  at  its  height.  Detroit  followed 
the  fashion.  Their  slogan  was  “Other  cities  have  a  slo¬ 
gan,  Detroit  has  the  goods.”  Probably  no  Detroiter 
has  thought  of  this  slogan  for  years.  About  the  same 
time  an  Eastern  miller  took  as  his  slogan,  “The  highest 
priced  flour  in  America,  and  worth  all  it  costs.”  I  do 
not  know  where  the  flour  thus  advertised  can  be 
bought. 

You  will  recall  at  once,  however,  at  least  two  slogans 
that  are  being  used  extensively  today,  “Ask  the  man 
that  owns  one”  and  “Eventually,  why  not  now?”  All 
right,  but  remember  that  years  of  advertising  preceded 
these  slogans.  Years  of  building  integrity  into  the 
products  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  before 
these  slogans  were  adopted.  Slogans  are  worth  just 
what  they  are  made  to  be  worth  by  careful  thought  and 
jfianning.  After  consumer  acceptance  has  been  gained, 
trade  position  established  and  the  product  in  a  position 
where  it  has  arrived,  is  time  enough  for  the  adoption 
of  a  slogan.  It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  saddle  a  sbgan 
onto  a  new  and  unestablished  product.  If  it  is  done, 
each  advertising  venture  of  the  fledgling  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  connecting  the  slogan  with  it  or 
else  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  sales  slogan  will  be  lost 
in  just  the  measure  in  which  it  is  disregarded  at  any 
time. 
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There  may  be  a  single  exception  to  the  foregoing 
suggestion  to  allow  the  selection  of  a  product  slogan  to 
remain  in  the  future  until  the  product  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  consumers’  minds. 

“They  satisfy”  applied  to  a  leading  brand  of  ciga¬ 
rettes,  and  “Good  to  the  last  drop”  are  tied  so  closely 
into  the  quality  aspects  of  the  product  they  advertise 
that  their  use  is  apparently  justified  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

However,  unless  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  hit  on 
something  equally  good  for  your  product,  it  seems  as 
if  you  will  do  better  to  spend  your  thought  and  energy 
developing  a  market  for  your  products  before  you  spend 
it  on  the  adoption  and  fostering  of  a  slogan. 

At  least  wait  before  doing  this  until  the  style  trend 
of  advertising  swings  back  to  more  and  better  sales 
slogans. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 

<  I,  I  1,11  II _ — , _ riTiri^T-  -  —  - mrni— T - ■■  i  —  -Z 

New  Chicken  Cannery  Planned — The  Washington  Co¬ 
operative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  Lynden,  Wash., 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  chicken  cannery  in 
Bellingham.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
2,000  birds  a  day  and  will  employ  between  20  and  25 
people.  Work  on  the  new  buildings  will  be  started 
t  hortly.  It  should  be  in  operation  within  three  months. 
The  building,  according  to  present  plans,  will  be  50x85 
feet.  J.  W.  Walker,  at  present  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  cannery  at  Lynden,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new’ 
plant.  A  combination  of  the  tw’o  plants,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Bellingham,  is  under  consideration. 

To  Can  Peas — Expansion  of  the  J.  B.  Inderreiden 
Canning  Company  to  include  the  canning  of  peas  at  the 
Neillsville  (Wisconsin)  plant  w’as  announced  recently. 
Extensive  alterations  in  the  plant  will  be  made,  and  a 
large  additional  force  of  employes  will  be  hired  to 
handle  the  w’ork  next  .season.  Five  hundred  acres  of 
peas  will  be  contracted  for. 

(aniidian  Company  Plans  Expansion  Additional 
canning  plants  are  being  considered  by  the  Broder  Can¬ 
ning  Company  of  New’  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  company  are  now  gathering  data  regard¬ 
ing  the  possibilities.  Chilliw’ack  district  has  been 
looked  at  as  a  center  for  canning  corn.  Another  vege¬ 
table  canning  plant  on  the  prairies  is  likely.  If  two 
more  plants  are  built  the  firm  will  have  six  canneries, 
plants  now’  being  operated  at  New’  Westminster,  Kam¬ 
loops,  Medicine  Hat  and  Edmonton.  F'or  19  years  the 
Broder  firm  has  specialized  in  canning  peas,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Expansion  of  the  firm’s  markets  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  growth  of  its  assets  from  $150  in  1910  to 
$500, 000  last  year.  The  firm  now’  ships  about  500,000 
cases  of  products  a  year.  A  new  .sauerkraut  and  dill 
I)ickle  department  was  added  to  the  $200,000  plant  at 
New  Westminster  this  spring.  This  season  the  pea 
crop  has  been  exceptional,  officials  state,  and  the  stone 
fruit  crop  was  also  above  the  average. 

Considering  Chicken  Cannery — Construction  of  a 
poultry  canning  plant  in  New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada,  early  next  year  is  planned  by  the  B.  C.  Egg  Pool. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  betw’een  $10,000  and  $20,000, 
and  the  plant  will  produce  canned  chicken  meats. 


noodles,  soup  and  sandwich  spread.  Mr.  G.  B.  Wallace 
is  president  of  the  B.  C.  Egg  Pool. 

Alaska  Cannery  Burns — The  cannery  at  Moira  Sound, 
Alaska,  owned  by  the  Starr-Collinson  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  re¬ 
cently.  The  cause  of  the  fire  could  not  be  ascertained. 
It  was  built  18  years  ago  and  was  covered  by  insurance. 
Fifteen  hundred  cases  of  salmon,  aw’aiting  shipment 
south,  were  destroyed. 

Going  Fishing — James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  is  in 
British  Columbia  on  a  fishing  trip,  having  gone  direct 
from  the  islands  to  Victoria. 

Fig  Company  Incorporated — The  Escalon  Kadota  Fig 
Company  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
with  a  capital  of  2,500  shares  of  no  par  value,  by  R.  W. 
Burlingame,  John  F.  Sullivan  and  R.  C.  Ramsay. 

Olive  Oil  Plant — The  Termini  Olive  Oil  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  has  arranged  to  erect  an  olive  oil  plant  on 
Mary  street,  near  Hamilton  avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Working  to  Time — The  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing 
Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  is  still  operating 
on  pears,  but  will  soon  bring  the  season  to  an  end.  Man¬ 
ager  E.  W.  Huddleson  has  installed  a  radio  receiving 
equipment  which  can  be  heard  by  every  worker,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  this  makes  for  faster  and  more  thorough 
w’ork. 

California  Retail  Grocers  Meet — The  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants 
Association  was  held  at  Sacramento  last  week,  when 
officers  were  chosen  as  follows :  President,  J.  B.  Rhodes, 
Fresno ;  first  vice-president,  S.  M.  White,  Los  Angeles ; 
second  vice-president,  E.  W.  Bergquist,  Sacramento; 
third  vice-president,  George  W.  Linder,  Tulare;  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  D.  Hadeler,  San  Francisco,  and  treasurer,  Russ 
Warden,  San  Rafael. 

CONVENTION  DATES 


Notice. — Convention  time  is  approaching  and  all  are 
interested  as  to  the  time  and  place  oi  all  such  meetings. 
Secretaries  should  furnish  us  this  information  as  soon 
as  the  decision  is  made.  Keep  this  calendar  correct  and 
up-to-the-minute,  and  it  will  help  evervbody,  including 
your  meeting. 

Oct.  17-18-19,  1929 — Glass  Containers’  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Royal  York,  Toronto. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual,  place  and  hotel 
to  be  announced  later. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual,  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

(JLASS  CONTAINERS  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The  Glass  Containers  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Hotel  Royal  York,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  on  October  17,  18  and  19,  1929. 

They  are  extending  a  warm  welcome  to  all  interested 
in  the  glass  package  business  to  attend  the  open  ses¬ 
sions. 

For  detailed  information  address  the  Association  at 
19  W.  44th  street.  New  York  city. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 5500-12-5  good  Corrugated  Cases.  Make 
us  an  offer. 

Address  Box  A-1700  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Indiana  Pulper.  Has  had  little  use  and  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Ridgewood  Fruit  Growers,  Winchester,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Sixty  Gallon  Nickel  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
32”  dia.  x  23”  deep,  complete  with  stand,  1^”  bottom 
outlet  with  valve.  Slightly  used. 

Address  Box  A-1698  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

_ i 

WANTED — Beet  Topper,  Graders  and  Peeling  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Also  Dicer. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp. ,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Two  canneries  in  Central  New  York,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  canning  vegetables.  Electricity, 
excellent  water  supply.  For  further  particulars 
Address  Box  A-1702  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  a  cannery  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  packing  and  handling  of  Shrimp  and 
Grapefruit.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  jiiven.  ■ 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$3.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 

DMC 
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The  only  machine  built  that  will 
take  full  average  capacity  of  any 
labelling  machine. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
Patent*  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 


NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Spra^ue-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago^  III. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


Will  Heat  1  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

We  can  Furnish 
Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

Anderson- Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Franciseo,  Calif. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHK) 

Manafactarer*  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  > 

Either  sifigle  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  COTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  Kill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


•iT 
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Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

WelU  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowing 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRi  or  IIN  HAIt  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI/CO  IRON  -  MHKI 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 

ONE  SOURCE 


Washer 


Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERilNnWPMAM 

canning\#  machinery 

Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant" 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
j  reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
I  lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today, 
j  Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 

can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

I  WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

j  where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in- 

j  surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 

j  less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 

j  premiums. 

j  Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 

j  you  need.  ' 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tl'bomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


1.00 

6.00 

1.35 

1.15 
6.60 
1.00 
4.76 

2.15 

i.’65 

9.00 

1.25 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . —  - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No|  1  sq .  .—••• 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  . . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2^  . 

No.  10  .  B-00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2.  Small  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS8 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Slicetl,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

TEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 

Petit  Pois  . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2V. . 

No.  3 . .r. . 

No.  10  . 


N.Y. 

3.25 

8.25 

3.26 
3.26 


3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

.86 

1.05 


.90 


1.66 

6.60 


1.16 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


1.10 

4.50 

1.16 

4.76 


1.6.6 

1.6.'-) 

1.10 

1.06 

1.15 

1.10 


1.10 

3.25 


.96 

4.65 

1.06 

6.00 

1.35 

6.76 


6.50 


1.15 

4.76 


1.15 


1.16 

3.90 


1.16 

6.60 


1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.75 

5.50 

.70 

.90 


1.00 

1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


.80 

1.06 

1.10 

3.60 

.65 

.60 

1.05 

1.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 1 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2V2 . 

Choice,  No.  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.65 

4.’75 


2.25 

3.00 


1.36 

Loi) 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2V2.  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  21^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


F.  0.  B.  Co . 

1.60 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.60 

No.  2  . 

.90 

.90 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.85 

.90 

No.  2V«  . 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

. 

No.  3  . 

1.40 

1.40 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.00 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

. 60 

....  4.50 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

. 55 

.55 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 

....  4.25 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.46 

2.76 

3.00 


1.46 


1.40 

1.75 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


2.35 

2.76 


14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 

2.25 

2.60 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

.  1.00 

1.10 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

1.46 

1.20 

.  1.26 

. 

..  4.00 

4.50 

7.00 

6.00 

.  .96 

.  1.30 

.  1.40 

.  4.00 

1.00 

1.36 

1.46 

4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 

1.10 

1.65 

1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Choice  . r...  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2V^ .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  11.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  '2.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . ' 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


2.60 

3.25 
3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz. . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

'■^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  eases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


3.6C 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1.25 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

.  2  50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.50 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1., 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No. 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.66 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Plat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums.  Tall  . . . . . 

1.85 

1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

*3.75 

*4.76 

%  Oil,  Decorated.....^ . 

>4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless . 

*8.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

California,  per  ease . 

*4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

8.00 

White,  Vjs  . 

14.00 

14.50 

White,  Is  . ;..... 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

. 

7.00 

Blue  Fin,  ls......_.........  _....„ 

18.26 

6.50 

Striped,  V>s  . - . 

Striped,  Is  . 

12.50 

Yellow,  1,^8  . 

7.00 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 

18.26 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth.  N.  Y. 


DAD”  LOWEREE 


110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Sale*  Manager 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “I 

"ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


‘BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  7.  1929 


The  Tri-States  Get  a  Taste  of  the  Hurricane — Tomato 
Canning  About  Ended — Supplies  of  All  Kinds  Light 
For  the  Demand — Canners  Now  Know  the  Value  of 
Their  Goods. 

about  ended — They  tell  us  that  we,  here  in  these 
Tri-States,  got  the  tail-end  of  that  famous  Flor- 
ida  cyclone  or  tornado,  and  if  what  we  got  was 
the  tail-end  we  are  thankful  that  we  did  not  get  more 
of  it,  and  especially  any  of  its  body.  There  was  not  so 
much  wind,  but  the  rain  was  a  deluge.  It  started  here 
on  Sunday  night,  September  29th,  driven  by  a  heavy 
wind,  but  nothing  cyclonic  about  it,  and  it  kept  on  pour¬ 
ing  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  was  cloudy  and 
threatening  Thursday  as  if  the  storm  was  not  through 
with  its  work.  During  this  time  more  rain  fell  than 
during  all  the  summer  put  together,  and  fields,  roads 
and  highways  were  fiooded.  And  with  it  the  weather 
was  very  cool,  the  rain  being  almost  if  not  cold.  And 
from  out  of  this  visitation  come  reports  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  that  canning  is  over  for  the  1929  season.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  spring-like  weather  with  warmth 
will  ensue  from  now  on,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be 
written  down  that  the  crops  are  through.  Most  to¬ 
mato  canners  had  kept  their  factories  going,  running 
part-time  days  whenever  enough  tomatoes  could  be 
accumulated  but  they  became  discouraged  in  face  of 
this  visitation  and  from  now  on  there  will  be  very  little 
added  to  what  they  have  now.  So  those  who  say  that 
canning  is  done  for  this  year  are  about  right. 

The  weather  warmed  up  slightly  in  Indiana  and  the 
Central  We.st,  but  was  far  from  being  tomato  weather, 
and  that  State  is  much  worried  about  the  outcome  of 
its  tomato  crop  and  pack.  Up  to  the  end  of  September 
they  had  not  secured  half  their  normal  pack,  and  the 
frost  which  hit  about  that  time  did  not  help  matters. 
It  is  still  a  very  open  question  with  hardly  any  chances 
of  Indiana  adding  anything  to  the  much-needed  sup¬ 
plies  of  tomatoes  as  surplus.  And  California,  from 
which  much  was  expected,  is  reporting  the  same  sort  of 
slow  ripening  weather,  the  tomato  crop  and  pack  lag¬ 
ging  badly  behind  last  year’s  output  to  the  present 


time.  And  a  good  many  of  the  coast  canners  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  get  the  crop,  and 
talk  of  pro-rating  tomato  deliveries  is  now’  heard  from 
many.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  tomato  statistics, 
when  completed,  will  show  a  lighter  output  than  last 
year ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  that  the  pack  will 
show  very  much  better,  but  it  is  far  behind  what  is 
wanted  and  what  is  hoped  for.  If  there  had  been  a 
good  normal  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  in  wholesalers’ 
and  retailers’  hands,  so  that  this  season’s  pack  would 
have  pieced  out  in  a  normal  way,  the  situation  would 
have  been  nearly  comfortable ;  but  it  took  a  very  large 
percentage  of  this  year’s  tomato  pack  to  give  these  dis¬ 
tributors  any  kind  of  a  working  supply,  and  this  makes 
the  year’s  output  equivalent  to  a  very  short  pack.  In 
fact,  ho  one  can  estimate  how  much  of  the  1929  tomato 
pack  has  already  gone  into  actual  consumption.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  orders  are  for  rush  or  immediate  shipment, 
showing  that  the  goods  are  needed,  and  are  not  for  fu¬ 
ture  requirements.  Considering  this  in  connection  with 
the  recent  or  present  deliveries  of  futures,  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  decidedly  bad,  for  it  portends  that  canned  to¬ 
matoes  will  again  become  too  scarce  for  the  good  of  the 
product  long  before  new  tomatoes  can  be  produced  next 
season.  It  will  not  surprise  many  if  that  point  is 
reached  before  Convention  time.  That  produces  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  article  and  the  market  would  be  better  ofi 
without  these  speculaators. 

So  tomato  prices  are  strong  and  canners  believe  that 
they  will  radically  advance  before  long.  There  seems 
nothing  to  stop  this.  In  the  Ozarks  they  long  ago  put 
a  price  of  90c  to  95c  on  2s,  while  the  same  goods  are 
still  available  here  at  85c,  a  price  too  cheap  beyond  all 
question.  But  there  are  more  and  more  canners  w’ho 
know  the  value  of  their  holdings,  and  this  will  bring 
the  advances  sooner  and  make  them  firmer. 

And  yet  every  canner  must  be  on  his  guard.  Here  is 
a  circular  which  every  tomato  canner  ought  to  read : 

Easton,  Md.,  October  3,  1929. 

During  the  past  week  the  “Wrecking  Crew”  has 
by  a  still  more  persistent  effort  attempted  to  de¬ 
velop  false  market  depression.  For  the  past  three 
days  orders  have  been  coming  to  us  at  821/2C  for 
No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes  and  $1.25  No.  3  Standard 
Tomatoes,  with  the  statements  that  competitors 
were  either  quoting  at  such  prices  or  were  indicat¬ 
ing  that  orders  at  such  figures  would  be  confirmed 
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if  submitted.  We  have  learned  from  canneres  with 
whom  we  have  had  contact  since  Tuesday  that  or¬ 
ders  at  S2\Uc  and  $1.25  have  been  submitted  to 
them. 

The  recession  from  60c,  87i/^c,  $1.30  and  $4.75, 
at  which  figures  merchants  had  indicated  a  com¬ 
plete  willingness  to  trade,  provided  there  was  no 
indication  of  packers  becoming  sufficiently  im¬ 
patient  to  accept  bids  at  lower  figures,  was  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  intrinsic  conditions,  and  what  is  much 
more  to  the  point  did  not  encourage  larger  buying. 
This  week  there  has  been  good  daily  buying  at  85c 
and  $1.27Vi>»  and  yesterday  we  did  a  larger  volume 
than  on  any  day  within  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  information  gathered  each  day  supports  to 
a  still  greater  extent  the  earlier  reports  that  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  from 
the  1929  pack  a  wider  area  than  for  many  years. 
The  most  certain  thing  in  the  world  is  that  canners 
won’t  get  any  more  for  their  holdings  than  they 
ask,  and  if  they  yield  to  any  persuasion  to  accept 
an  order  at  821-)C  the  market  will  become  fixed  at 
such  low  figure.  By  the  same  token,  if  canners 
stop  taking  85c  orders  we  will  soon  have  the  price 
back  at  87i -jc,  and  on  the  road  to  that  still  further 
advance  that  every  feature  of  the  present  situation 
justifies. 

JOHN  S.  McDANIEL  &  CO.,  Inc., 
JOHN  S.  McDANIEL,  President. 

Peas — The  surprise  of  the  week  w’as  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  1929  pea  statistics,  showing  a  pack  consid¬ 
erably  in  excess  of  expectations.  Just  how  this  hap¬ 
pened  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  reckoned  the  output  of  peas  in,  tons,  at  about 
2  per  cent  below'  the  1928  yield,  and  this  governmental 
department  is  unusually  correct  in  its  estimates;  but 
how'  they  managed  to  pack  1,279,564  cases  more  peas 
than  they  did  in  1928  is  something  someone  else  will 
have  to  explain.  The  Census  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  compiled  these  statistics,  and  they 
too  are  careful,  reliable  compilers,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

There  are  not  too  many  peas;  the  market  will  need 
and  use  every  case  of  them,  so  the  increased  figures 
need  not  mean  a  w'eakening  canned  peas  market.  It 
w'ill  be  used,  of  course,  and  some  weak  canners  will  be 
scared  into  parting  with  some  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  need  be,  but  that  will  be  the  canner’s  own  fault. 
In  this  section  prices  on  peas  are  actually  stronger  this 
week,  as  our  market  page  will  show. 

Corn — Buyers  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  wdth  the  fu¬ 
tures  they  are  now  receiving  from  the  corn  canners,  and 
buying  has  been  very  quiet  this  week.  The  full  story 
of  canned  corn  has  not  been  told  yet,  and  when  it  is 
these  buyers  will  wish  that  they  had  covered  w'hen  they 
had  this  chance.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  can¬ 
ners,  as  w'e  did  this  week,  that  they  have  their  1929 
corn  pack  unsold  and  no  carryover  from  any  previous 
years,  and  that  they  intend  to  get  its  value  before  sell¬ 
ing.  They  have  good  property  and  the  market  wdll 
grow'  stronger  with  the  passing  months.  Offerings  of 
corn  are  very  limited  and  the  market  strong,  with  no 
changes  in  prices  this  week. 

Beans — Stringless  beans  seem  to  be  growing  stronger 
every  day.  This  crop  had  a  hard  time  of  it  all  season, 
and  even  the  late  planted,  upon  which  the  canners 
hope  to  fatten  their  stocks,  ran  against  all  kinds  of 
troubles,  but  the  drought  in  pa.’ticular  ruined  it.  Now' 


those  who  have  any  surplus  stock  rightly  appraise  it 
highly,  and  nothing  under  $1.05  is  easily  found. 

Lima  beans  suffered,  as  did  the  stringless  kind,  and 
the  pack  has  been  curtailed  below'  intentions  or  expec¬ 
tations.  This  item  also  will  show  increasingly  higher 
prices  as  the  season  grow's  older.  There  are  no  changes 
to  report  this  week,  but  the  market  is  very  firm. 

Sweet  Potatoes — At  last  the  canners  seem  to  have 
come  to  an  understanding  about  this  item.  It  is  not  an 
easy  item  to  can  in  good  shape,  and  the  competition 
with  the  root  crop  makes  chances  for  profits  slim.  So 
the  canners  are  going  very  carefully  about  it.  If  the 
orders  are  in  hand  the  goods  will  be  produced,  but  the 
surplus  stock  will  be  held  down  very  close.  As  a  result 
this  market  is  in  good  shape. 

Pumpkin  The  drought  played  havoc  with  this  crop, 
as  we  have  said  before,  and  the  pack  promises  to  fall 
short  of  requirements.  This  is  another  pack  that  the 
buyers  should  place  their  orders  ahead  for,  because  the 
canners  are  not  warranted  in  running  up  any  quantity 
on  speculation.  This  market  is  quoted  at  $1  for  No.  2s 
and  $1.25  for  3s. 

All  items  of  canned  foods  have  been  traded  in  this 
w'eek,  but  in  a  quiet  way,  the  demand  having  slackened 
down  perceptably.  Everyone  recognizes  that  this  is 
only  temporary,  and  that  it  w'ill  come  back,  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  canners  are  willing  to  wait  until  it  does  come 
back,  and  that  a  new  source  of  strength  not  to  be  un¬ 
derestimated.  The  canners  cannot  be  stampeded  now, 
and  bargains,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  had. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Buying  Is  Quiet — Tomato  Prices  Steady — Shrimp  in 

Good  Demand — Sardines  at  Low  Prices — Com  Quiet. 

String  Beans  Firm — Blueberries  High,  but  Firm. 

Asparagus  in  Good  Demand. 

New  York,  October  3,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — Buying  interest  in  the  entire  can¬ 
ned  foods  line  has  been  quiet  this  week,  with  job¬ 
bers  and  grocers  apparently  w’ell  stocked  for  the 
time  being.  Steadiness  ruled  in  prices,  however,  with 
no  selling  pressure  to  be  found  in  either  first  or  second 
hands.  A  better  demand  is  reported  in  the  fish  line, 
with  shrimp  especially  strong  and  quoted  at  higher 
levels.  Canned  fruits  are  steady,  and  many  packers 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  having  exhausted 
their  offerings.  Canned  vegetables  are  firm,  but  new 
business  is  slack. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Demand  for  Southern  tomatoes 
w'as  light  this  week,  with  prices  holding  steady.  Prices 
on  Southern  standards  run  from  85c  to  87Voc  for  2s; 
$1,271/2  to  $1.3d  for  3s  and  $4.35  to  $4.50  on  gallons. 
These  prices  are  all  quoted  f.  o.  b.  Peninsula.  Packing 
is  just  about  completed  in  the  Tri-States  and  this  w'ill 
be  the  closing  week  for  many  canners.  Canneries  re¬ 
port  they  are  fairly  well  caught  up  on  futures. 

Shrimp — Good  demand  for  canned  shrimp,  coupled 
with  a  drop  in  production  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  upward  revision  of  prices,  with  packers 
now  asking  $1.45  a  dozen  for  No.  1  medium;  $1.65  for 
large,  and  $1.75  for  fancy  large  graded  shrimp.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  drop  in  production  especially  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  it  is  reported  that  packers’ 
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ideas  on  prices  are  inclined  still  higher,  if  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  catch  is  achieved. 

Sardines— Maine  sardines  have  apparently  reached 
the  low  price  level  and  the  trade  is  expecting  that  an 
upward  movement  will  take  place  shortly.  The  prices 
(juoted  by  Maine  packers  show  a  wide  range,  but 
steadiness  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  Offerings 
are  heard  of  in  the  local  market  of  keyless  oils  running 
from  $3.25  to  $3.40  f.  o.  b.  factory.  There  is  a  much 
better  demand  for  sardines  and  packers  are  more  op¬ 
timistic  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  present  season. 

California  Fruits — There  have  been  no  price  changes 
in  the  fruit  lines,  and  little  new  business  has  come  for¬ 
ward.  Packers  are  well  sold  up  and  the  market  gener¬ 
ally  is  firm  and  satisfactory.  Figures  from  the  coast 
indicate  that  packers  there  are  from  90  to  100  per  cent 
sold  up.  The  coast  peach  market  is  especially  firm, 
and  many  packers  have  withdrawn  from  the  open 
market. 

Corn — Little  of  interest  has  developed  in  canned 
corn  this  week.  There  has  been  no  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand  and  prices  remained  unchanged. 

String  Beans — The  $1  level  for  canned  string  beans, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  remains  unchanged  with  no  great  de¬ 
mand  at  present.  In  the  lima  bean  division  stocks  are 
said  to  be  in  short  supply,  but  in  the  last  few  days 
there  have  been  some  good  offerings  reported. 

Blueberries— The  situation  in  Maine  blueberries  re¬ 
mains  practically  unchanged.  There  is  a  slow  demand, 
and  buyers  are  firmly  resisting  the  $13  level  for  No. 
10s,  and  in  one  case  reported  a  buyer  declined  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  $12. 

Salmon — A  quiet  market  rules  in  salmon,  with  quo¬ 
tations  offering  a  fairly  wide  spread  in  some  lines. 
Pink  tails  are  quoted  at  from  $1.58V2  to  $1.65  for  spot. 
Reds  are  fairly  firm  at  $2.80  to  $2.90.  A  sudden  spurt 
in  export  demand,  emanating  from  England,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  responsible  for  the  steadiness  in  reds. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  Chonock  salmon  in  the  strictly 
fancy  grade.  These  are  bringing  from  $4.85  to  $5  for 
1 -pound  flats. 

Tuna  Fish — Firmness  continues  in  the  tuna  market, 
with  reports  from  the  West  Coast  adding  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  outlook.  One  firm  reports  that  al¬ 
though  there  are  more  fishing  boats  out  this  season 
after  tuna,  the  catches  aggregate  no  more  than  those 
of  last  year. 

Asparagus — A  strong,  consistent  demand  continues 
for  asparagus  and  asparagus  tips,  with  sales  of  the 
latter  predominating  in  the  Eastern  market.  Prices 
are  steady  and  unchanged. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

*  Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Strong  Situation  Now  Prevails  in  All  Canned  Foods. 
A  Few  Stray  Tons  of  Tomatoes  Being  Packed  in  Final 
Week — Most  Buyers  of  Grape  Fruit  Have  Covered 
Their  Needs. 

Chicago,  October  2,  1929. 

0  anyone  in  daily  touch  with  the  activity  on  can¬ 
ned  foods  in  this  market,  a  strong  situation  now 
prevails,  which  a  month  ago  would  have  required 
a  fantastic  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  so  soon 
possible. 


Similarly,  it  is  easy  to  outline  the  next  step,  as  many 
items  have  not  yet  passed  the  price  limit  which  bars 
them  from  popular  support.  There  is  at  least  a  10  per 
cent  additional  margin  in  a  large  number  of  staple 
items  which  can  be  made  effective  and  not  upset  the 
consumption  statistics.  Does  it  require  much  imagi¬ 
nation  to  expect  these  advances  to  come  about  ? 

Tomatoes — A  final  week  of  production  is  allowing 
canners  to  pack  a  few  stray  tons  from  their  fields  which 
they  had  despaired  of  getting,  but  the  vitality  of  the 
vines  is  gone,  and,  even  if  it  did  not  freeze  up  until 
Christmas,  there  is  no  hope  for  a  full  tomato  crop.  One 
canner  reported  60  per  cent  of  a  pack  against  his  con¬ 
tracts  up  to  tonight,  and  said  he  might  get  another  10 
per  cent.  Probably  the  above  represents  one  of  the 
“lucky”  canners ;  many  of  them  will  not  get  enough  to 
deliver  over  40  to  50  per  cent  of  sales.  The  entire  Mid¬ 
west,  including  Utah,  is  badly  short  on  tomato  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  fair  crop  in  the  East  the 
situation  would  indeed  be  desperate. 

Corn — The  shortages  reported  in  recent  weeks  are 
proving  to  be  very  serious,  even  more  serious  than  ear¬ 
lier  advices.  An  excellently  posted  man  from  Iowa  es¬ 
timates  that  there  is  not  over  25  to  40  cars  standard 
corn  left  in  the  State ;  pro-rata  deliveries  are  quite  com¬ 
mon  with  most  Iowa  canners.  The  better  grades  of 
corn  are  meeting  with  a  demand  so  heavy  as  to  shortly 
put  them  off  the  market  entirely,  or  else  so  high  priced 
as  to  discourage  further  support  from  the  trade.  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Iowa  are  especially  short  on  corn. 

Peas — Movement  steady,  not  much  change  in  prices. 
The  retailers  report  a  better  interest  in  canned  peas 
since  fresh  garden  peas  are  no  longer  obtainable,  and 
apparently  an  improved  consumer  acceptance  of  the 
canned  product,  another  tribute  to  quality  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Grape  Fruit — Most  buyers  have  covered  their  needs 
quite  liberally  against  the  certain  shortage  and  empha¬ 
sized  consumer  demand  which  wdll  prevail  next  winter. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  canners  who  will  take  on  fur¬ 
ther  commitments  at  this  time.  The  quarantine  trouble 
on  fruit  casts  a  considerable  uncertainty  on  supplies, 
and  rumors  of  chance  of  the  authorities  destroying  all 
remaining  fruit  on  the  trees  in  February  may  mean  a 
greatly  shortened  season. 

Pumpkin — The  advances  threatened  have  now  taken 
place ;  No.  10  new  crop  advances  25c  dozen,  other  sizes 
in  proportion.  The  big  demand  for  pumpkin  has  not 
started,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  on  supplies  when  the  delaying  distributors  try  to 
cover  their  further  needs.  Very  few  packers  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  or  Iowa  will  accept  any  further  orders  now. 

California  Fruits — There  are  rumors  of  some  reviv¬ 
ing  interest  in  coast  shipments,  even  at  the  high  prices. 
Perhaps  the  few  buyers  who  have  been  in  the  market 
have  created  undue  excitement  with  their  various  bid¬ 
ding  ;  when  they  cover  their  needs  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  concessions  will  then  begin  to  be  offered. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 

Tomatoes  Ripening  Very  Slowly — Frost  Imminent. 

Demand  for  Tomatoes  Good — Offerings  Limited. 

No  Delayed  Shipment  Orders  Accepted — Chains 

Buying — Delivering  Futures — Some  Part  Carloads  of 

Beans  Left  Yet — Light  Pack  of  Greens — But  Few 

Sweet  Potatoes  Will  Be  Packed. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  3, 1929. 

EATHER — No  general  rainfall  throughout  the 
Ozark  packing  district  during  the  past  week. 
Light  showers  reported  from  a  few  points.  The 
average  temperature  throughout  the  district  from  Sep¬ 
tember  20th  to  28th,  inclusive,  was  ideal,  or  about  nof- 
mal  for  that  period  in  the  year.  The  minimum  temper¬ 
ature  last  night  was  48,  with  a  maximum  yesterday  of 
66.  Tomato  growers  and  canners  are  hoping  that  we 
will  not  have  an  early  killing  frost,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  same  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Tomatoes — Canners  report  that  the  tomatoes  on 
the  vines  in  the  late  set  fields  are  ripening  very  slowly. 
It  is  expected  that  the  low  temperature  ruling  at  pres¬ 
ent  will  check  the  ripening  of  this  fruit,  although  can¬ 
ners  generally  expect  some  increase  in  the  receipts  at 
the  factories  of  ripe  fruit  during  the  present  week  over 
that  of  last  week.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any 
canners  in  the  district  to  make  any  full-day  runs,  and 
same  is  not  expected,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  canners 
may  make  two  or  three  half-day  runs  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  week.  No  one  can  do  more  than  guess  as  to  what 
the  factory  receipts  will  be  next  week.  However,  from 
now  on  up  to  the  date  of  killing  frost  only  light  piece 
day  runs  can  be  expected. 

Tomato  Sales — The  demand  for  tomatoes  continues 
good,  and  it  might  be  said  exceeds  the  supply  of  offer¬ 
ings.  Sales  during  the  past  week  consisted  largely  of 
straight  cars  2s  standards,  mostly  at  95c.  An  occasional 
cal'  of  a  quality  suitable  for  buyers’  labels  going  at  $1 
per  dozen,  factory  point.  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  is  in 
demand  at  60c  factory  point;  No.  303  cans,  16  ounce,  at 
90c,  and  part  cars  of  No.  2.y~>  standards  at  $1.30  to 
$1.35.  One  car  of  No.  3  standards,  extra  good  quality, 
suitable  for  buyers’  labels,  sold  for  $1.50. 

Today’s  Market — At  the  opening  of  business  this 
week  offerings  of  tomatoes  were  very  limited.  Canners 
holding  any  No.  1  standard,  10  ounce,  are  asking  621/2 
to  65c;  No.  303  cans,  16  ounce,  at  90c  to  921/2C;  No.  2 
standards,  95c  to  $1,  with  most  canners  holding  firm 
and  saying  that  they  will  not  confirm  any  business  until 
they  can  sell  at  $1.  Brokers  report  many  inquiries  for 
No.  2 1/2  standards,  either  for  straight  carlot  shipment 
or  for  shipment  in  cars  with  No.  2  standards ;  also  for 
No.  10  standards,  part  carlot  shipment  or  straight  car- 
lot  shipment,  and  there  is  practically  none  of  either  size 
on  the  market  this  date. 

Delayed  Shipment — We  hear  of  no  sales  of  tomatoes 
being  confirmed  in  any  part  of  the  district  for  delayed 
shipment.  Jobbing  grocers  here  and  there  continue  to 
put  forward  efforts  to  buy  for  delayed  shipment,  but 
canners  claim  if  they  must  carry  the  tomatoes  for  later 
shipment  they  want  the  advantage  of  any  advance  in 
market  prices  that  may  come  later.  We  know  of  a  few 


canners  who  are  going  to  store  away  just  a  limited 
number  of  ears  of  2s  standard  tomatoes  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  carry  in  their  warehouse  for  late  winter  or 
spring  business,  unless  they  are  tempted  to  confirm 
sales  at  an  earlier  period  on  account  of  the  price  prov¬ 
ing  attractive.  Every  canner  in  the  district  who  has 
been  packing  tomatoes  for  any  length  of  time  is  of  the 
opinion  that  spot  tomatoes  will  go  to  as  high  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  winter  and  spring  as  was  the  case  early  in 
1929. 

Chain  Store  Buying — Chain  grocery  stores  are  still 
making  an  effort  to  buy  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks,  but 
when  they  make  any  purchases  at  all  same  is  for  either 
immediate  or  prompt  shipment,  and  in  every  instance 
at  canners’  full  asking  prices.  It  would  appear  that  the 
jobbing  grocers  have  used  more  foresight  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  tomatoes  freely  as  compared  with  the  pur¬ 
chases  that  have  been  made  by  the  large  chain  grocery 
store  concerns. 

Deliveries  of  Future  Tomatoes — Canners  all  over  the 
Ozarks  are  now  making  deliveries  on  their  sales  of  fu¬ 
tures  made  early  in  the  season.  Most  canners  now  think 
they  will  be  able  to  deliver  in  full  on  these  future  sales. 
There  are,  however,  some  canners  who  will  be  compelled 
to  make  pro-rata  deliveries.  However,  there  is  every 
indication  that  such  canners  are  going  to  make  every 
effort  to  make  the  best  delivery  possible. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  now  very  few  lots  of 
No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans  in  the  hands  of  can¬ 
ners.  These  consist  largely  of  part  carlots,  with  only 
a  few  straight  cars  obtainable.  Canners’  price  is  from 
$1  to  $1.10  per  dozen,  factory  points.  Have  no  offer¬ 
ings  whatever  of  No.  10  cut  green  beans  in  the  Ozarks. 
Two  or  three  canners  that  we  know  of  who  had  a  fall 
bean  acreage  are  packing  in  a  limited  way,  but  this 
work  will  soon  be  completed,  and  these  canners  will  be 
prepared  to  carry  whatever  beans  they  pack  over  for 
the  late  winter  or  spring  business  if  they  seem  disposed 
to  do  so. 

Greens — There  will  be  a  very  light  pack  of  turnip 
greens  and  mustard  greens,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  buy 
any  of  same  in  the  Ozarks  now  for  shipment  when 
packed,  the  prices  would  probably  be  not  less  than  2s, 
90c  to  95c,  and  10s,  $4.50  to  $4.75,  f  .0.  b.  factory  points 
Missouri  or  Northwest  Arkansas. 

Canned  Apples — No  change  whatever  in  the  price  of 
No.  10  standard  apples.  Some  can  be  bought  at  present 
at  $3.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  point,  and  this  price 
being  held  firm.  Only  a  few  canners  in  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  that  are  packing  any  canned  apples. 

Sweet  Potatoe&--We  are  unable  to  quote  any  prices 
on  sweet  potatoes,  as  the  pack  will  be  limited,  and  by 
just  a  few  factories,  all  located  in  Arkansas.  These  will 
likely  be  packed  in  No.  2  and  No.  21/2,  No.  3  and  No.  10 
cans,  and  will  be  put  up  by  experienced  sweet  potato 
packers. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “‘The  Canning  Trade” 


The  Bahama  Hurricane  Puts  a  Stop  to  Operations. 
All  Factoriees  Shut  Down  Awaiting  End  of  Storm. 
Bad  Weather  Has  Interfered  With  Shrimp  Canning. 
Alabama  Had  Good  Pack  in  August — Little,  if  Any, 
Stock  on  Hand — Demand  Picking  Up  for  Oysters. 
Few,  if  Any,  Unsold  Beans— Canners  Not  Anxious 
About  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  3,  1929. 
HRIMP — ^The  Bahaman  hurricane,  that  has  been 
harassing  the  Florida  peninsula  for  the  last  four 
days,  worked  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it 
was  in  full  sway  within  a  short  distance  of  us.  All 
craft  had  been  moved  to  safety  places  up  rivers  and 
streams  to  w^eather  out  the  storm.  A  40-mile-an-hour 
breeze  is  now  blowing  here  this  afternoon,  with  the 
prediction  of  increasing  to  75  miles  an  hour  before 
night,  therefore  this  market  report  is  gotten  out  by  me 
under  some  mental  anxiety. 

However,  Mr.  Albert  Ashenberger,  our  local  meteo¬ 
rologist,  announces  that  the  center  of  the  storm  will  not 
strike  Mobile,  but  that  it  is  moving  northwestwardly 
east  of  Pensacola,  Fla.  Now,  can  you  imagine  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  that  hurricane  if  the  side  glance  which  we  are 
to  get  here  will  fan  us  with  a  75-mile-an-hour  breeze? 
Well,  I  am  not  keen  to  experience  the  full  force  of  such 
a  blow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
let  the  other  fellow  go  through  it  and  write  about  it, 
because  a  75-mile  gale  is  more  breeze  than  I  ever  cared 
to  indulge  in,  much  less  that  king  of  violent  gales,  a 
full-grown  hurricane. 

This  last  report  from  our  local  meteorologist  is  in¬ 
deed  consoling,  and  we  will  not  fare  so  badly  provided 
the  path  of  the  hurricane  as  it  is  now  set  will  be  carried 
through  and  the  hurricane  doesn’t  change  its  course, 
make  a  “touchback,”  like  in  football,  and  hit  us  full 
force. 

This  monster  disturbance  has  completely  tied  up  all 
the  seafood  industry  here  for  the  past  four  days.  The 
shrimp  factories  are  shut  down  tight  and  all  the  fishing 
craft  are  moored  in  places  of  safety  awaiting  for  the 
storm  to  pass  over.  The  topic  of  conversation  is  the 
storm,  and  they  seem  to  forget  for  the  time  being  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  shrimp  or  fish,  the  minds  of 
the  seafood  industry  being  so  absorbed  in  the  hurricane 
issue. 

The  shrimp  pack  was  handicapped  by  weather  dis¬ 
turbance  all  during  September,  and  very  few  shrimp 
have  been  packed  in  this  section.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  shrimp  canning  plants  in  Alabama  have  been 
idle  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  This  same  condition 
exists  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  therefore  the 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has  been  very  light  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Alabama  had  the  biggest  August  pack  of  shrimp  this 
year  that  it  ever  had,  and  the  shrimp  were  of  unusually 
good  size,  hence  an  exceptionally  good  grade  of  shrimp 
were  put  out  by  the  canning  plants  in  Alabama. 

However,  the  pack  has  been  pretty  well  disposed  of, 
and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  shrimp  available  from 
the  August  pack. 

Low  prices  of  raw,  headless  shrimp  were  quoted  to 
the  retail  markets  of  this  city  by  the  raw  shippers  of 


Eastern  Florida,  which  might  indicate  that  the  eastern 
coast  of  Florida  had  a  big  strike  of  shrimp. 

The  raw  shippers  are  getting  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp 
that  have  been  caught  in  this  section  the  last  three 
weeks,  hence  the  raw  markets  have  been  pretty  well 
supplied.  The  canned  shrimp  market  is  very  strong  at 
$1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  shrimp,  $1.65  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  and  $1.75  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
fancy  graded  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — With  the  advent  of  fall  weather  cove  oys¬ 
ters  must  be  moving  from  the  shelves  of  the  retail 
stores,  because  the  demand  for  them  is  picking  up 
briskly,  evidenced  by  the  orders  that  are  coming  into 
this  section.  There  is  no  great  amount  of  oysters  in 
packers’  hands,  therefore  it  is  expected  that  just  with 
the  normal  requirements  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  it  will  absorb  the  stock  on  hand  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  before  the  pack  begins  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  market  is  active  at  $1.35  per  dozen  for  5  oz. 
and  $2.70  per  dozen  for  10  oz.,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — There  are  very  few,  if  any,  unsold 
beans  in  this  section,  and  very  few,  if  any,  fall  beans 
will  be  packed  this  year,  so  the  vegetable  canneries  will 
be  shut  down  and  cleaned  out  of  stock  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  market  is  strong  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  cans  and  $5.50  for  No.  10  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Sweet  Potatoes— It  is  expected  that  some  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  canned  this  fall,  but  as  this  is  a  good  pack 
to  leave  alone  a  good  many  of  the  canners  pass  it  up 
with  very  good  results.  Modern  methods  of  storing 
sweet  potatoes  make  it  a  strong  competitor  to  the  can¬ 
ned  product.  This  being  the  case,  if  sweet  potatoes  are 
plentiful  they  are  stored  away  in  large  quantities,  and 
if  scarce  they’re  too  high  priced  to  be  canned  profitably, 
so  there  you  are,  with  the  odds  overwhelmingly  against 
you. 


NORTHWESTERN  MARKET 

By  Northwestern" 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canninsr  Trade.” 

Canners  Running  on  Pears,  Prunes  and  Blackberries. 
Pears  Well  Sold  Up — Standards  and  Seconds  Long. 
Apples  Light— Blackberries  Affected  from  Many 
Causes — Packs  Generally  Well  Sold  Up. 

Portland,  Oregon,September  26,  1929. 
active — Packers  are  now  operating  on  pears, 
prunes,  blackberries,  and  a  number  of  them  will 
commence  early  in  October  on  apples. 

Pears — The  pack,  while  large,  seems  to  be  quite  well 
sold,  and  surpluses  which  are  developing  are  being  of¬ 
fered  to  trade  on  the  basis  of  $3.15  to  $3.25  for  No.  2V2 
fancy,  with  a  25c  per  dozen  spread  on  other  grades. 
The  price  seems  to  be  holding  firm,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  jobbers  are  not  showing  serious  interest.  It 
was  originally  anticipated  that  any  possible  surplus  of 
pears  would  run  largely  to  fancy  and  choice  grades,  but 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  rule,  and  a  number  of  can¬ 
ners  report  that  they  are  having  some  difficulty  in  fill¬ 
ing  their  fancy  and  choice  orders,  but  are  having  no 
difficulty  on  standards  and  seconds.  The  fresh  market 
continues  firm  and  is  absorbing  any  small  blocks  of 
pears  still  in  growers’  hands. 

Apples — It  is  difficult  to  predict  just  what  is  going 
to  happen  on  this  item.  Prices  have  advanced  within 
the  past  couple  of  months  from  $4.00  to  $4.25  per  dozen 
and  some  canners  are  now  quoting  $4.50.  Due  to  the 
uncertain  position  of  the  fresh  fruit  market,  canners 
generally  are  reluctant  to  confirm  large  orders  at  low 
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prices.  It  appears  that  the  apple  crop  will  be  light, 
and  that  good  canning  stock  will  cost  considerably  more 
money  than  originally  anticipated. 

Blackberriees— The  protracted  dry  weather  during 
the  summer  seriously  reduced  the  available  supply  in 
Oregon,  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
men  were  required  to  light  forest  fires,  and  with  the 
hop-picking  season  drawing  heavily  upon  labor,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  sufficient  pickers  to  harv^est  the 
crop.  The  result  is  that  the  majority  of  Oregon  can- 
ners  are  at  this  time  sold  up  on  blackberries,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Puyallup  Valley,  in  Washington,  indi¬ 
cate  that  no  unhealthy  surplus  will  develop  there  as  in 
previous  years.  Orders  for  No.  10  water  are  being  con¬ 
firmed  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  $4.25. 

Prunes — The  high  market  on  dried  Italian  prunes 
has  caused  growers  to  demand  more  per  ton  from  can- 
ners  for  the  fresh  fruit  for  canning  purposes,  and  this 
probably  will  result  in  a  lighter  pack  than  originally 
anticipated.  No.  21/2  fancy  prunes  are  being  offered  to¬ 
day  on  the  basis  of  $1.60,  and  $1.45  to  $1.50  for  No.  2y-> 
choice.  It  is  not  expected  that  much  of  a  surplus  will 
develop. 

Canners  seem  to  be  well  sold  out  of  earlier  pack 
items,  such  as  berries  and  cherries,  and  any  small  lot  in 
first  hands  is  being  sold  at  firm  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Cool  Weather  Holding  Back  Tomatoes — No  Heavy  Runs 
as  Yet — Far  Behind  Lafet  Year  on  Tomatoes — Talking 
Pro  Rata  Deliveries  on  Tomatoes — Peach  Pack 

Ended - Peaches  Lead  List  in  Price  Strength. 

Bean  Crop  Badly  Hurt  and  Crop  Is  Short. 

San  Francisco,  October  3,  1929. 

The  crops — The  rain  which  crept  into  California 
from  the  south  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  did  not  get 
much  further  north  than  Los  Angeles,  the  precipi¬ 
tation  in  Northern  and  Central  California  amounting  to 
scarcely  more  than  a  trace  in  most  places.  It  brought 
cooler  weather  in  its  wake,  and  September  tempera¬ 
tures  were  below  normal,  especially  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  region.  The  result  has  been  the  holding  back 
of  canning  operations  on  tomatoes,  and  the  output  so 
far  is  well  behind  that  of  recent  years.  Last  year  most 
canners  commenced  to  get  busy  with  this  crop  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  had  quite  a  pack  on  hand  by 
the  first  of  October,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  under 
way  on  a  heavy  production  basis  so  far  this  year.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  acreage,  California  should  have  a  good  pack 
of  tomatoes,  but  the  outlook  is  for  a  rather  limited  out¬ 
put.  The  yield  is  disappointing  in  many  districts,  vines 
showing  the  effects  of  the  drought,  and  the  crop  is 
ripening  very  slowly.  Most  canners  are  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  already  talk  is  being  heard  of  pro  rata  deliv¬ 
eries. 

Peaches — The  packing  of  peaches  has  come  to  an  end, 
and,  while  definite  figures  are  not  available,  some  large 
canners  declare  that  their  packs  did  not  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  peaches 
are  one  of  the  strongest  items  in  the  canned  fruit  list, 
with  no  shading  of  prices,  so  far  as  can  be  determined. 
Some  buyers  are  still  holding  off  the  placing  of  orders. 


hoping  for  a  decline,  but  in  the  meantime  available 
stocks  in  first  hands  are  being  steadily  whittled  down. 
The  pear  pack  is  about  complete,  and  this  will  be  lighter 
than  a  year  ago.  Canners  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
to  make  a  heavy  pack  at  the  extremely  high  price  de¬ 
manded  for  fruit,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  crop 
was  marketed  fresh.  The  domestic  demand  is  reported 
as  being  fair,  but  only  a  limited  amount  of  export  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done.  A  little  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  canned  apricots  than  was  true  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  canners  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  action  on  this 
line.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  this  canned  fruit  is  the  fact  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  is  being  called  upon  to  absorb  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  pack  than  formerly.  In  former  years 
the  foreign  demand  for  apricots  was  quite  heavy,  and 
as  recently  as  five  years  ago  more  than  35  per  cent  of 
the  pack  found  its  way  into  other  countries.  This  per¬ 
centage  has  been  steadily  going  down  in  recent  years, 
until  but  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  pack  is 
now  exported,  and  this  percentage  may  drop  still  lower 
this  year,  owing  to  higher  prices. 

Beans — The  weather  has  played  havoc  with  many 
crops  this  season,  and  string  beans  are  no  exception. 
First,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  aphis,  and  then  just  as 
the  canning  got  under  way  in  August  a  hot  spell 
brought  the  crop  on  all  at  once.  Several  packers  are 
making  short  deliveries,  with  one  in  San  Jose  announc¬ 
ing  an  85  per  cent  delivery  on  asparagus  style. 

Exports  of  Salmon  -Exports  of  canned  salmon  from 
San  Francisco  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
amounted  to  about  3,000,000  pounds  more  than  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1928.  Exports  amounted  to  7,4‘-l,- 
450  pounds,  valued  at  $1,128,479,  as  compared  with 
4,438,837  pounds,  valued  at  $973,833,  last  year.  The 
best  customers  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia, 
the  former  taking  5,500,000  pounds.  The  Philippines, 
formerly  a  heavy  buyer,  has  been  passed  by  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  New  Zealand.  An  interesting  increase  in 
purchases  was  noted  during  this  period  from  Panama 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Buying  for  export  ac¬ 
count  has  been  quite  brisk  of  late,  the  lower  prices  on 
Pinks  and  Chums  having  met  with  an  excellent  re¬ 
sponse. 

Olives — The  California  Olive  Association,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  at  Los  Angeles,  revised  its  maturity 
standards  for  harvesting  ripe  olives,  these  supersedinj* 
the  definitions  formerly  in  effect.  The  new  specifica¬ 
tions  are  as  follows : 

Ripe  olives  for  canning  shall  be  picked  when  they 
have  matured  sufficiently  to  comply  with  the  following 
specifications,  and  before  they  have  turned  black,  it 
being  understood  that  it  is  impracticable  to  properly 
sterilize  olives  that  are  black  when  picked  without  ex¬ 
cessive  softening. 

Any  variety  of  olive  shall  be  considered  green  if  it 
will  not  yield  milk  under  moderate  pressure  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  shall  not  be  classed  as  a  ripe 
olive.  It  is  preferable  that  olives  for  ripe  pickling  pur¬ 
poses  be  picked  when  they  comply  with  the  following 
specifications  for  the  different  varieties: 

Manzanillo :  When  not  more  than  half  light  red.  Mis¬ 
sion:  When  of  a  straw  color  to  not  more  than  red  all 
over.  Sevillano:  When  not  more  than  half  red.  Asco- 
lano:  When  of  straw  color  and  not  more  than  a  small 
blush  of  color.  Barouni :  When  of  a  straw  color. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Consolidation  Involving  American  Stores,  Kroger,  and  First  National  Still  Looming; 
May  be  Deferred  Until  Conclusion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Chain  Probe — Ameri¬ 
can  Association  Opens  Active  Campaign  Against  Nullibcation  of  Consent  Decree — Sen¬ 
timent  More  Favorable  to  Packers’  Cause — Public  Service  to  be  New  Keynote  of  Chain 
Grocers’  Operations. 


ON  SOLID  ATIONS — Negotiations  looking  to  the  creation  of 
.  a  grocery  chain  system  second  only  to  the  Great  Atlantic 
^  &  Facitic  Tea  Company  in  size,  and  which  is  planned  ulti¬ 
mately  to  supplant  that  giant  of  the  food  world,  are  proceeding 
steadily,  according  to  reports  in  usually  well-informed  financial 
circles. 

According  to  these  reports  the  consolidation  will  involve  the 
Kioger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  First  National  Stores 
Company  and  the  American  Stores  Company.  Although  it  is 
understood  that  considerable  opposition  to  this  triple  tie-up  has 
developed  in  some  quarters,  it  is  believed  that  the  proponents 
of  the  scheme  will  have  enough  stock  lined  up  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  permit  of  the  merger  going  through. 

The  first  step  in  the  consolidation,  it  is  reported,  will  involve 
the  acquisition  of  First  National  Stores,  leading  chain  grocers 
in  New  England,  by  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company. 
After  the  affairs  of  these  two  companies  have  been  thoroughly 
integrated,  consolidation  with  American  Stor-es  Company  of 
Philadelphia  is  expected  to  be  next  on  the  program. 

While  the  main  plan  contemplates  consolidation  of  the  three 
chains  above  named,  it  is  expected  that  this  consolidation  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  small  chain 
systems,  and  that  the  activities  of  the  emerged  organization  will 
be  extended  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  possibly  into  Canada. 

Although  the  plan  of  consolidation  above  outlined  is  believed 
to  have  been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  interests  behind  vhe 
merger  movement,  it  is  considered  possible  that  all  negotiations 
looking  to  a  final  consummation  of  the  triple  tie-up  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  probe  into  chain  store  practices.  In  the  event  the  report 
which  the  Commission  will  submit  to  Congress  is  unfavorable 
to  the  chain  interests,  it  is  believed,  consolidation  involving  such 
tremendously  large  chains  as  Kroger,  American  and  First  Na¬ 
tional  might  develop  an  unfavorable  reaction  in  Congressional 
circles. 

Opponents  of  some  of  the  alleged  practices  of  chain  stores 
are  determined  to  secure  some  Federal  regulation  governing  the 
interstate  operations  of  the  larger  chain  systems.  The  chain 
store  systems,  quite  naturally,  are  opposed  to  any  chain  store 
legislation,  and  it  is  possible  that  consideration  of  this  angle 
may  result  in  a  postponement  of  the  Kroger-First  National- 
Anierican  Stores  amalgamation. 

The  deal,  however,  is  “in  the  cards,”  and  only  the  development 
of  circumstances  wholly  unlooked  for  at  this  time  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  consummation. 

Resale  Price  Maintenance — “The  Federal  Trade  Commission,” 
writes  R.  H.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  “will  soon  send  to  a  selected  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business,  including  the  gro¬ 
cery  business,  a  schedule  for  obtaining  prices  in  connection  with 
the  Commission’s  resale  price  maintenance  inquiry.  This  in¬ 
quiry,  it  should  be  understood,  is  an  entirely  different  inquiry 
from  that  of  the  Commission’s  investigation  of  chain  stores. 
The  selected  group  of  wholesale  grocers  to  whom  these  schedules 
will  be  sent  will  undoubtedly  include  a  number  of  merchants  of 
our  Association.  Mr.  Francis  Walker,  chief  economist  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  requested  us  to  urge  all  our 
members  who  receive  this  schedule  to  fill  out  the  price  data  at 
once  and  return  it  to  the  Commission,  as  these  schedules  will 
very  greatly  aid  the  Commission  in  this  important  inquiry, 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  wholesale  grocers’  interest  in  all  re¬ 
cent  trade  developments.  Please  comply,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Walker’s  request  and  send  back  the  schedules  at  once  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington.” 

Sentiment  Favors  Packers — Considerable  sentiment  favorable 
to  the  Chicago  meat  packers  in  their  campaign  for  a  revision  or 
ahiogation  of  the  Consent  Decree  has  developed  since  the  filing 
of  the  petition  asking  for  a  new  ruling  on  the  decree.  This 
changing  sentiment  is  exemplified  in  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  case  which  appeared  this  week  in  the  Herald-Tribune  of 
New  York,  which  says,  in  part;  “This  plea  for  reopening  of  the 


case  is  based  on  the  premise  that  merchandising,  industrial  and 
business  conditions  have  changed  vastly  since  the  decree  was 
entered.  At  that  time  the  packers  were  charged  with  intention 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  food  products.  Without  admitting  such 
intention,  or  that  it  was  within  their  power  to  do  so,  the  pack¬ 
ers — intimidated  by  the  threat  of  adverse  legislation — signed  the 
decree.  This,  they  now  find,  is  in  many  respects  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  their  operations,  as  well  as  constituting  a  very  decided 
obstacle  to  expansion  plans.  In  effect,  the  packers  are  asking 
the  court  to  permit  them  to  operate  with  the  same  freedom  and 
to  be  granted  the  same  privileges  as  the  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  plea  would  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  crend 
of  the  times.  Just  now  there  has  never  been  wider  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  courts  and  the  people,  that  in 
order  to  maintain  prosperity  industries  must  be  unfettered,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  competitive  operations.  Despite  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  larger  units,  or  ‘bigger  business,’  as  the  development  is 
more  usually  described,  competition  has  never  been  keener  in 
America’s  history.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  petroleum, 
automobile,  utility,  manufacturing  and  merchandising  fields  co 
realize  that  all  corporations  are  maintaining  constant  watch  on 
markets,  seeking  to  acquire  the  customers  of  their  rivals  and  on 
the  alert  for  new  fields  in  which  to  expand  their  sales.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  the  creation  of  gigantic  combinations  in  the 
banking,  utilities  and  food  merchandising  fields  such  as  have 
come  into  existence  in  the  last  few  months  would  have  been 
criticized  as  ‘trusts,’  as  organizations  seeking  to  enrich  few  at 
the  expense  of  many.  Today  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
an  entirely  different  viewqioint,  a  friendly  and  personal  interest 
in  the  large  corporations  that  form  the  backbone  of  the  nation’s 
activities.  Why  is  this?  Because  the  people  have  become  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  companies.  Consider  the  distribution  of  stock  of 
such  corporations  as  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  United 
States  Steel,  General  Motors  and  many  others.  It  will  be  found 
that  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  life  have  an  interest 
in  these  and  other  companies.  It  explains  why  even  the  best 
organized  anti-trust  propaganda  fails  to  excite  even  minority 
sympathy  these  days.  The  complaints  against  the  packers  were 
very  similar  in  character  to  charges  made  against  grain  ex¬ 
changes  and  other  public  markets  in  the  days  when  public  par¬ 
ticipation  in  such  markets  was  only  a  fraction  of  its  volume  at 
the  present  time.  In  both  cases  the  complaints  usually  origi¬ 
nated  from  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  of  the  services  actu¬ 
ally  rendered  to  the  public.  For  example:  Until  the  organization 
of  form  co-operatives  the  practice  of  trading  in  futures  was 
condemned  as  gambling  by  certain  persons  who  aspired  to  lead 
the  farmers.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  recognized  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  hedge  sales  in  futures  against  actual  grain  or  cotton,  by 
giving  prefeiTed  treatment  in  loans  to  commodities  which  have 
been  hedged,  compared  with  the  same  products  whose  ultimate 
price  has  not  been  assured  through  a  futures  transaction.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  27  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  recently  passed  resolutions  asking  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  modify  its  ‘Consent  Decree’  in  the 
case  of  the  packers,  with  regard  more  particularly  to  restraint 
laid  upon  the  packing  interests  in  entering  the  retail  meat  busi¬ 
ness.  Supporting  the  packers’  petition,  therefore,  are  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Association,  and  the  American  Wool 
Growers’  Association.  These  and  other  farm  and  livestock  or¬ 
ganizations  were  in  many  cases  decidedly  hostile  to  the  packers 
at  the  time  when  they  were  charged  with  intention  to  create  a 
trust.  Apparently  the  growers  of  grain  and  other  farm  products 
and  the  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  now  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  retail  meat  business  is  in  danger  of  passing  into 
hands  less  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  more  considerate  of  the  consumers.” 

The  above  shows  a  decided  change  in  public  sentiment  toward 
the  packers  and  their  case,  newspapers  in  1920.  when  the  Decree 
was  entered,  generally  referring  to  the  then  “Big  Five”  packers 
as  a  “trust”  and  potential  monopoly  of  the  entire  food  industry 
of  America. 
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Chains  Seek  to  Improve — Chain  store  grocers  are  constantly 
seeking  more  and  better  ways  of  serving  the  consumer,  said 
Edward  G.  Yonker,  president  of  the  National  Chain  Store  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention  of  the  Association. 
“In  our  association,”  he  said,  “we  are  constantly  studying  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  this  duty  of  public 
service.  That  is  why  this  convention  emphasizes  a  phase  of  our 
work  which  might  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  ‘Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  business  of  con¬ 
tributing  our  share  to  the  life  of  the  community.’  This  means 
more  than  simply  economical  supply  of  goods.  It  calls  upon  us 
to  be  community  builders,  actively  interested  in  increasing  the 
prosperity  of  all  around  us.  As  you  well  know,  a  part  of  the 
success  of  the  chain  store  system  of  distribution  has  been  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  several  individuals  contributing  to 
a  group  experience  Thus  the  intelligence  and  effective  methods 
of  each  individual  are  combined  to  make  an  even  greater  group 
intelligence  and  effectiveness.  So  it  is  today  we  bring  together 
here  many  minds  representing  a  wealth  of  varied  experiences. 
Thus,  as  a  group,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  will  return 
home  with  a  better  and  a  broader  understanding  of  the  social 
and  economic  factors  surrounding  our  function  of  public  ser- 


GAS-TREATED  TOMATOES  LOWER  IN  VITAMINS 

Tomatoes  that  are  allowed  to  stay  on  the  vine 
until  they  are  actually  ripe  are  superior  in  vita¬ 
min  content  and  food  value  to  those  picked  green 
and  then  treated  with  ethylene  gas  to  give  the  fruit  the 
color  that  is  characteristic  of  the  ripe  fruit,  but  the 
ethylene  treatment  apparently  has  no  harmful  effect 
on  the  vitamins  already  formed  in  the  green  fruit  that 
is  treated,  says  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  experiments  on 
the  subject.  Ethylene  gas  is  made  commercially  from 
alcohol  and  from  natural  gas. 

The  ethylene  coloring  process,  discovered  only  re¬ 
cently,  has  been  adopted  so  widely  that  a  considerable 


proportion  of  the  lemons,  oranges,  bananas  and  toma¬ 
toes  which  are  shipped  from  warmer  to  colder  regions 
of  the  United  States  in  advance  of  the  local  season  are 
colored  by  means  of  it.  The  process  makes  possible  a 
material  lengthening  of  the  time  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
in  storage  or  transit,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  to  get  the  fruit  earlier  than  they  could  other¬ 
wise. 

Tomatoes  rate  very  high  among  health-giving  foods, 
containing  large  amounts  of  vitamins  A,  C  and  B,  but 
more  of  A  and  C  than  of  B,  and  being  rich  in  mineral 
salts,  which  are  essential  to  nutrition.  Years  ago  they 
were  generally  considered  unfit  for  food,  and  were  cul¬ 
tivated  mainly  for  ornamental  effect,  but  they  have  so 
grown  in  favor  that  now  they  have  a  recognized  im¬ 
portance  in  balancing  the  diet,  are  frequently  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  their  vitamins,  and  the  juice 
is  sold  as  a  health  beverage  in  increasing  quantities. 

Doctors  D.  B.  Jones  and  E.  M.  Nelson,  chemists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  conducted  the 
experiments,  will  discuss  the  results  of  the  work  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Minneapolis,  September  30-October  3.  They 
used  white  rats  and  guinea  pigs  in  their  experiments. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5fh  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
RMort  40  x  72’  and  other  5  Also  Special  Sieea 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  .Boxes 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO- JUNIORS 
really  are  — 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  it  a  waving  graem  in  a  tvntt  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally. 
phyaloally— and  flnanelally 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


BUSINESS 

Dempster  stepped  up  to  the  cigar  counter  and 
bought  two  ten-cent  cigars.  A  Scotch  meter-reader, 
waiting  to  be  served,  pushed  forward  and  said: 

“Tom,  you  sell  those  cigars  three  for  a  quarter,  don’t 
you?” 

Tom — Yes. 

“Well,  then,  here’s  the  nickel.  I’ll  take  the  other 
one.” 


MIXED  NUTS 

Two  gentlemen  riding  on  a  train  were  both  very 
much  intoxicated. 

First  Gent — What  time  is  it? 

Second  Gent  (after  extracting  a  match  box  from  his 
pocket  with  much  exertion  and  gazing  at  it  intently)— 
Thursday. 

First  Gent — I’ve  got  to  get  off  here. 


At  a  certain  State  Fair  a  woman  won  the  rolling- 
pin  contest  and  her  husband  won  the  100-yard  dash.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  connection  between  the  two. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

1 

A  fool  there  was  and  he  saved  his  rocks. 

Even  as  you  and  I ; 

But  he  took  them  out  of  his  old  strong  box, 

When  a  salesman  called  with  some  wild-cat  stocks. 
And  the  fool  was  stripped  to  his  shirt  and  socks. 
Even  as  you  and  I. 


Granddaughter  (being  lectured) — I  seem  to  have 
heard  that  the  girls  of  your  period  “set  their  caps”  at 
men. 

Disapproving  Grandmother — But  not  their  knee¬ 
caps. 


REALISM  IN  ART 

Blake — That  man  Sphagetallo  is  certainly  a  natural¬ 
istic  singer. 

Blair — What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Blake -Why,  last  night  he  sang  “Rolling  Waves” 
with  such  realism  that  twenty  people  out  of  the 
audience  had  to  leave  on  account  of  seasickness. 


BOUND  TO  WEAR 

Wifey — Are  you  making  fun  of  my  cooking? 

Hubby — No,  my  dear.  You  have  made  a  great  dis¬ 
covery.  Our  future  is  assured.  Though  not  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  pancake,  the  thing  is  a  fine  substitute  for  a 
rubber  heel. 


HIS  MATCH 

“Jim  is  a  tremendously  convincing  talker;  don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“I  did,  until  I  heard  him  try  to  talk  back  to  a  traffic 
officer.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants.  Certifled.  PaMie. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  sad  Gaais.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Rideewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DoTieos. 

Hsinaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


baskets.  Picking. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can. 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Cleln  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York>BaItimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Siiiclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  -See  Cannery  Bup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Prodnets. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers*  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CTDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY,,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CLOCKS,  PrecesB  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Nesv-Way  (jang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continnons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

F.dw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  eU. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

F,.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Camoron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Ctty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Cliapmaii  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broelnn,  M.  T. 


•  CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ce.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  Sea  Speed  Rag.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.), 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Tima  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  Sea  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salcas.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermstie- 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Baxes,  Bexboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Generators,  Eleetrie.  Sea  Motors. 
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WHEIRE  TO  BUY — Continued 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  ChicMO. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  HimIoot. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gra^d. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  MachinM.  ^  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HnHers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steans. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  IL  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago.  _ 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  . 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chleage. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,- Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  ^octou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,AChicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process.  ' 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 

Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chica^co. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

5®''hn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Am^er.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere. 
TOTters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Mclingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff.  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chleac*. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy, 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paxier  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


October  7,  1929 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  ^ 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 

We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


